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What it means to be a Christian in Korea .. . (see page 2 3) 
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New Life 


ge .. . Let the “L” in life stand for love. There can be no new lite 
without a new love. Love is of God, and it is the most amazing fact 
in life. It alone keeps the world from falling apart. As we surrender our 
all to this love, “so amazing, so divine,” the miracle of transformation 
takes place and we become like Jesus in character. The world desperately 
needs men and women of this high calibre today. 


LLUMINATION. . . . The “I” in life stands for illumination. There can 

be no life without light. It is for lack of “the True Light” that men 
are perishing. It is the divine wisdom which we must have and which we 
must give. “O, Light of the World, illuminate our minds and affections 
with the knowledge and the purpose of God for our individual lives, the 
Church, the world. Then, may the light shine through us.” 


—— . . . Let the third letter in life stand for faith. We will not get 
new life without new faith . . . a deep unshakeable faith in the God 
of our fathers and in the Christ of Calvary. Look deep within your heart. 
Can any of us truthfully say that our faith is great enough to match the 
challenge of this hour? “Give us that faith, O Lord, which will help us, 
Thy servants, to heal the sickness of the world.” 


supe . . . The inevitable outcome of a new love, a new illumination, 
a new faith will be an inflow of divine energy. Like the disciples who 
prayed in the upper room we, too, must be imbued with the power of 
God. Only so can the impossible tasks which confront us be accomplished. 
Believe it—through earnest prayer and devoted service, we, too, shall be 
filled with—contagious enthusiasm, transforming power, divine energy, 
NEW LIFE! 


—J. KENNETH CUTLER 


Pastor, Rosewood Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Toledo, Ohio 





To what extent should the Church 
engage in politics? This question is 
answered by seven persons in the sym- 
posium on page 14. PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
invites readers to submit brief statements 
on this subject for presentation in a future 
issue. Address letters to The Sounding 
Board, PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, 321 South 4th 
Street, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 


In “Though Blind, I See” (page 4) the 
Reverend R. S. Kieser answers a ques- 
tion that we have all pondered: how does 
it feel to be blind? When he was in the 
eighth grade, doctors advised Robert 
Kieser to quit school to save his eyes. In- 
stead he went to college and later com- 
pleted work at McCormick Seminary. He 
had eleven years in a National Missions 
church in Springfield, Illinois, before fail- 
ing eyesight forced him to seek a quieter 
pastorate. Now totally blind, he is back in 
Springfield at the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church; he says he doesn’t need to see to 
preach for “God gave me a voice.” 

When he arrived at Fourth Church eight 
months ago, he found the long-vacant 
manse badly run down. Undaunted, he 
challenged the local painters’ union to see 
how fast it could be repainted. On a July 
Saturday, forty-four of them brought scaf- 


folds and paint pots, had the eight-room’ 


house all done in nineteen minutes. 


“Toys for Free” (page 19) was sub- 
mitted to us by Tamara Andreeva as 
an idea for a toy loan library that could 
be adopted elsewhere. Russian-born Miss 
Andreeva thought she knew English when 
she landed in this country, soon discovered 
that whenever she asked directions, people 
smiled and misdirected her. The day she 
failed English in her entrance exams for 
Los Angeles Junior College she felt so dis- 
couraged she began to think her mind was 
unhinged, for when she stopped to have a 
cup of soup on the way home, what should 
she see floating in it but letters of the 
alphabet. A free-lance writer, she has writ- 
ten articles for Coronet, Magazine Digest, 
and other periodicals. 


The full story of Andrew C. K. 
Whang, the gentleman on the cover, may 
be found in “Christians in Korea” (page 
23). But you might like to know a bit 
about his instruments. They are but three 
of the thirty-two Korean instruments 
Whang has mastered. He learned to play 
them at the Palace Conservatory in Korea, 
which he was invited to attend after the 
Prince heard him perform. 

_ The flute-like instrument Whang is play- 
ing is called a danso. Made of bamboo, the 
Korean five-holed flute has a tone scale 
roughly corresponding to our A, D, E, G, 
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A. (In Korea, the tones are named koong, 
) sang, kag, chi, and 
woo for earth, metal, 
wood, fire, and water). 
In his lap he holds a 
kaya, whose twelve 
silk strings represent 
the twelve months. 
The teapot-like affair 
beside him is a sheng. 
Invented by a Chinese 
princess some 4,000 years ago, it was in- 
troduced into Korea about 1100 A.D. and 
is the forerunner of the pipe organ. With 
his Korean costume Whang wears the tra- 
ditional scholar’s cap or “crown.” 
(Cover photo by Larry Williams) 





The Next Issue 


For the December 25 issue, PRESsBYTE- 
RIAN Lire will lay ordinary concerns aside 


and devote its full content to the Christ- 
mas message. We believe that parents and 
church workers will find our Christmas 
issue a source of both pleasure and in- 
spiration. Included will be: a Christmas 
sermon by Moderator Jesse Baird; two 
short stories on the Christmas theme, 
“Where Love Is, There God Is Also” by 
Tolstoy, and “Inasmuch” by Heywood 
Broun; a Christmas message by Dr. John 
Sutherland Bonnell, and a two-color carto- 
graph of the Holy Land. Six seldom-sung 
Christmas carols will be reproduced with 
words and music. 

We are beginning now to watch the 
mails for Christmas greetings in the hope 
that ones will appear which can serve as a 
basis for an article next year. We'd appre- 
ciate seeing—after Christmas—any you 
receive that seem outstanding, especially 
hard-to-find, non-secular ones. 

















ON CHRIST’S BIRTHDAY you can give a gift that 
helps spread the Glad Message of His teachings and at 
the same time bring security to someone dear. By the 
purchase of a Presbyterian Annuity you allocate your 
money to the permanent use of Presbyterian Missions 
—and the contract you buy yields regular lifelong pay- 
ments to anyone you select. You actually give an annual 
income up to 7%! Here is a wonderful way to express 
your love for a niece, sister, grandchild, close friend. 
No medical examination is required. There is still time 
to buy before Christmas. Send the coupon for details. 
« * ° 


YOUR GIFT helps carry God’s Word to many places 
here and abroad. Here are a few glimpses of Presby- 
terian Mission work and needs. 


¢ The backwaters of our own country contain thous- 
ands of needy Indians. There are 61,000 Navajos in 
Arizona, New Mexico and Utah. Dr. Clarence G. Sals- 
bury, Superintendent of the Ganado Mission, Arizona, 
points to lack of education as the most urgent problem 
on the Reservation. Hand in hand with ignorance is a 
full complement of poverty and disease. Presbyterians 
are fighting these horrors with schools, medicines— 
and the Gospel. 

e A young Korean pastor recently returned to his home 
land from the United States. There he started a Christian 
Youth Movement in Taiku, and attracted more young 
people to the churches than had come before the war. 
* To the mountaineer miners of West Virginia, Presby- 
terians bring eye Christian testimony. They 
provide school and health service, social and recrea- 
tional activities. The backbone of their extensive proj- 
ject is, of course, Sunday and weekday religious instruc- 
tion. 

e In China Presbyterians are cooperating to’ rehabilitate 
Christian Colleges which war disrupted. All but two of 
13 colleges are at their original sites. 

¢ Oriental groups have been moved about the United 
States by the shifting tides of war years. Now many of 
them are lost in new surroundings. nig HE ho are 
without shops. Farmers have no farms. Presbyterian 
workers have helped build new lives in America for many 
of our Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos and Koreans. 


DVANTAGES 


1. Safe 
2. Regular, unchanging income 


2B. No reinvestment worries 






5. You help Mission work 
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PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 
156 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 


I'd like to make my money work forever for missions. Please tell me what percent income 
1 would receive, my birth date being. ..........-eeeeccccecevceees eeveeoeseceosves 


At the present time | am most interested in 


[_] Missions in America (_| Missions Abroad 
Please send me free booklet explaining all details. 
4. rgely deductible from income Nome......-0++ SSooedSbcccccccccccccccedeceesoenceeceséooecccooceceveeseoose 
faxes 
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Dr. Laubach with one of his famous charts 











One of the most thrilling stories of mass education throug 
Mission work is an account of the work of Dr. Frank La 
bach. His method of teaching illiterate peoples to read 
the approbation of kings and potentates around the world 

Using pictures of familiar objects and sounding the name 
of the objects, he teaches natives without books to read. Th 
books are provided. Those who learn to read teach others b 
this simple method. Syria, Lebanon, Iran, Africa are recen 
fields of this activity. Your money helps prepare these people 
to read the blessed Christmas story! 


























A FEW UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS ABOUT 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


““My Presbyterian life annuity has been and now is a comfort to me. I v 
another one.” H. V. F., New York 


“I am very much interested in Presbyterian Annuity Gift Agreements and am 
advising that persons wishing to make safe and desirable investments conside 
carefully the advantages offered in such annuity agreements.” 

T. F. V., attorney-at-law, Wall St., N. ¥, 


“The Annuity Gift Agreements that I have secured from the Mission Boards it 
the past have proved very satisfactory, so now I wish to purchase one for a friend’ 
I enclose my check for $5,000. Please have the income from this annuity paid t 
my friend.” 

M. M. T., Haddonfield, N. J 







“My check for $1000 is enclosed. Realizing keenly the unprecedente 
opportunities before us on the world field, and the fact that in Christ alone lies th 
secret of World Peace— I often wish I had a million to invest.” 


Mrs. G. B., Denver, Cok 
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Selling the Budget 

« I have read with interest Fred Luchs’ 
article, “The Devil Doesn’t Rest,” (P.L., 
Oct. 30) ... As a layman I am convinced 
that the benevolence budget has not been 
properly placed before us. . . . It is now 
presented by the minister to the members 
of his session. About all he can do is 
touch upon a few highlights and beg for 
an increased budget. But his men haven’t 
been sold; they are not informed. A copy 
of the budget in the hands of the layman 
would tell what he is asked to buy and how 
much it costs.... 

To sell the budget will require greater 
effort on the part of the Board of United 
Promotions to reach the membership, 
especially our elders, deacons, and trus- 
tees, altogether about 100,000 . . . on 
whom the Board might well spend a three- 
cent stamp. Every officer should receive a 
copy of the budget. . . . The National 
Councils of Presbyterian Men and Women 
should issue a call to the stated clerk of 
each presbytery to organize a laymen’s 
mass meeting at which . . . the Board of 
United Promotions would be represented 
by a qualified minister or layman appointed 
as a regional member. He would preside 
and be prepared to explain the full pro- 
gram of the Church, and necessary finan- 


cial backing. ... —ALBERT S. FLANAGAN 
New York, N.Y. 


In Defense of Hromadka 


« The general hubbub of uncertain, but 
unfavorable debate about the words of 
Josef Hromadka at Amsterdam (P.L., 
Nov. 13) moves me to put in writing my 
own ... impressions. . . . The prevailing 
attitude . . . that Hromadka was not what 
we thought rankles deeply in the minds of 
those who knew above all his deep sin- 
Contes sas 

It seemed to me . . . that the World 
Council was in danger of no sin of com- 
mission in criticizing Soviet Communism, 
But it was in danger of a sin of omission 

. in not achieving a balanced criticism 
. .. of the worst in Capitalism. . . . I was 
filled with happiness when I read of Josef 
Hromadka’s willingness to bring the neces- 
sary pressure to achieve a little of that 
balance of the true Christian position, 
critical of whatever is false, whether it be 
“my way” or yours. ... 

I am certainly not Communist. But in 
the Christian fold there should be a place 
for men . . . like Hromadka, who can 
wield a Christian influence on the Com- 
munist system. . . . I would not bind his 
hands and feet by putting my Church on 
record against every possible form of 
Communism. His Church is a cousin to 
mine, and both are members of the Chris- 
tian family. ... —GEorRGE P. MorcAN 


Pastor, The Community Church 
’ Peru, N.Y. 
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Discovering Wayside Treasures 
By William N. Hutchins. Here are gems of 
observation gathered from the pathways of 
life . . . fifty-two addresses that glorify the com- 
monplace - all based on incidents straight 
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A Man Can Know God 


By John Henry Strong. No man will be the same 
after he has spent some hours with soul-search- 
ing study of Christian life and the individuz] 
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Christian Beliefs 


By Ralph E. Knudsen. A methodical study 
of Christian ideas that helps the reader formu- 
late his own doctrines in harmony with Bible 
COREE on ec cancasdaras .... Paper, 75¢ 
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Sweet Scager OF ISRAEL 


Devetional thoughts, 
heretofore unpublished 
poems, and a memeir of 
Max 1. Reich, sweet- 
spirited philesopher end 
poet of Israel. Cloth. 
$2.00 


Place 4 Springs 


A well-balanced collec- 
tien of 54 deeply spiritual 
poems by Barbara C. 
R berg, expressing feel- 
ings experienced by all 
believers. Cloth. 





















































































Pastor Kieser and “assistant” Prue, his seeing-eye dog, are in the pulpit of Fourth Presbyterian Church, Springfield, Lil. 


Though Blind, I See 


“I knew what the Psalmist meant when he said, ‘The Lord my God will lighten my darkness.’ ” 


O« OF THE FIRST QUESTIONS that came 
to my mind after the dark curtain of 
blindness fell over my eyes was: “What 
can the Lord do with a blind man?” For 
long ago I had given myself to the service 
of God and had undergone long years of 
training for my work as a minister. I had 
given myself wholeheartedly to my min- 
istry and had loved my work. But my 
eyes, which had never been strong, were 
greatly weakened by years of study and 
began slowly but certainly to go out. 

I tried every means to halt the degen- 
eration of the eye tissue but to no avail. 
I gave up the strenuous field and the 
church I had built up through much labor 
and went to a quiet village pastorate. But 
this, too, failed to avert the approaching 
calamity. 

Finally the thing that I had dreaded 
happened: the day came when I had to 
admit that I could no longer see, and the 
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By ROBERT S. KIESER 


doctors pronounced me totally and per- 
manently blind. 

That was a black day for me; darker 
than the mantle that covered my eyes was 
the mental and spiritual blackout that 
overwhelmed my mind and soul. I was 
stunned and bewildered. 

All my plans and hopes for the future 
were shattered, and I seemed doomed to 
spend an eternity of existence within a 
dark prison of shattered dreams. I could 
hardly bear to think of the years of life 
that lay ahead. I preferred to die. 

I spent many a night in sleepless agony, 
struggling with my problem. I was like 
Jacob wrestling in the dark in the wilder- 
ness until the sun rose upon him, and he 
went on his way haltingly but with a new 
sense of victory in his soul. I was like the 
one who said to the man who stood at the 





gate of the year: 
“Give me a light that I may tread safely 
into the unknown.” 
And he replied: “Go out into the dark- 
ness, 
And put your hand into the Hand of 
God. 
That shall be to you better than a light, 
And safer than a known way.” 


As I wrestled in prayer and meditatios 
I found a new sense of peace and powet 
I tried often during my sleepless hours te 
repeat portions of Scriptures, and I learned 
how to pray as I had never prayed before. 
The time came wherr I no longer dreaded 
wakefulness, for I found rest and peace 
and confidence through communion witb 
God as I lay upon my bed. 

Thus I came to discover the treasure 
of darkness. I felt the nearness of God # 
I had never known it before. An inne 
light dawned upon my soul such as nevef 
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shone on land or sea, and I realized what 
the Psalmist meant when he said: “The 
Lord my God will lighten my darkness.” 

I determined to make the most of each 
day and fill it full of courage and cheer- 
fulness. I realized that those who had to 
live with me had a right to be happy and 
I must not rob them of their happiness 
because of my affliction. Neither should 
the fact that I had a handicap serve to 
rob me of my happiness or my usefulness. 
I thought of others who had been blind, of 
their courage, and of what they had been 
able to contribute to mankind. I began to 
study about great men and women who 
were blind, and I felt ashamed that I had 
ever thought that my usefulness was over. 
Ever since, I have made it my business to 
learn all that I could about blind folk who 
are living courageously, and it has been a 
source of great help to me. 

I took up the study of braille and soon 
was able to read again. I acquired a Talk- 
ing Book machine and took advantage of 
the fine literature available to blind per- 
sons. Through mastery of the touch sys- 
tem of typing I was able once again to 
express myself in writing. I learned handi- 
crafts for a side-line and carried on my 
outdoor activities much the same as if I 
could see. I had always had a garden, and 
I continued my gardening. By stretching 
a string I was able to plant the seeds in 
straight rows. I could distinguish easily by 
the touch between plants and weeds. 
Friends and neighbors were often sur- 
prised to find me working in my garden in 
the coolness of the night. Blind people re- 
quire less sleep than people who have their 
sight, I have found, and sleep more lightly. 
The factor of eye-fatigue seems to make a 
big difference in the amount of rest one 
needs. 

I threw myself with new ardor into my 
work and found that once I had accepted 
blindness and had ceased to be oversensi- 
tive and cowed by it others accepted it 
too, and I had no difficulty in carrying on 
my pastoral duties. 


Asset, not a liability 

Gradually I found that my handicap was 
more of an asset than a liability. People 
soon became accustomed to the fact that 
I was blind, but they never ceased to won- 
der and admire when they saw me going 
ahead with courage and good cheer. They 
listened with new attention when I read 
from my braille Bible, and they were 
ashamed to complain in my presence or 
refuse when I asked them to do something. 

When I spoke of conquering adversity, 
overcoming obstacles, they gave heed, for 
they knew that I spoke out of my own ex- 
perience. I found that people came to me 
more readily with their own problems and 
fears because they felt I had ‘something 
I could give them. I learned also that I 
could speak to people intimately about 
their faith and their personal relationship 
to Jesus Christ and their duties and re- 
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sponsibilities in life. Somehow they seemed 
to feel that while I could not see their 
faces, I could look deeply into their souls. 

To be sure, they often overestimated my 
abilities. I had to strive to keep humble 
and not over-rate myself. But for all that, 
I found that the Lord had opened up to 
me a great and effectual door, and so I 
had to be brave and cheerful and live close 
to the Lord so that I could give to those 
who had need. 

About two years ago I acquired a See- 
ing Eye dog and that has made a marked 
difference in my life. It has helped me to 
win back my freedom of movement and 
my feeling of independence. It has also 
greatly enlarged my field of usefulness. 
With the aid of my dog I can now do my 
pastoral calling and get about the city with 
ease. 

Having the dog has also helped me in 
other ways in my social contacts with 
people. My dog is a large and beautiful 
German shepherd, and everybody loves 
and admires her. I never want for anyone 
to talk to now that I have her, and she has 
helped me to make many new friends and 
acquaintances. Sometimes I feel that folk 
are more interested in the dog than they 
are in me, for I am just an ordinary man 
attached to a handsome and extraordi- 
narily intelligent dog, but even this has its 
compensations. 

The name of my dog is Prue, and she 
has her own place in the hearts of my 
people and my friends. She lies quietly at 
my feet as I occupy my pulpit, and some 
of my people insist that she bows her head 
when I pray. We are so constantly to- 
gether that sometimes I think people must 


“Prue has her own place in the hearts 
of my parishioners and my friends.” 


have difficulty in distinguishing Prue from 
her master. I had been speaking at a 
Sunday evening service in Indiana, and at 
the close of the service a man shook my 
hand and said: “We were very glad to 
have you with us this evening, Rev. Prue.” 
One time when I was absent from my 
Sunday morning pulpit a little girl very 
earnestly inquired of my wife, “But who is 
going to preach if Prue is not here?” 


New vistas 

The most astonishing thing, however, is 
the way in which my ministry has been 
enlarged since I have had my guide dog. 
Whereas I had resigned myself to a re- 
stricted field and had resolved therewith 
to be content, now I have found to my 
amazement that I speak to many more 
people than most of my brethren in the 
ministry. 

It came about in this way. I found that 
everyone was interested in my dog and 
intrigued by our way of getting about. 
Many invitations came to speak to various 
groups, and this gave me an opportunity 
not only to explain about the work and 
training of Seeing Eye dogs, but also to 
share with others some of the spiritual 
treasures I had found in the darkness. I 
can help those who have.eyes and see not, 
to find some of the joys and compensa- 
tions of life. I can tell them simply of my 
struggle in the dark until I found the hand 
of God and felt his nearness to me. 

I find that many people walk in dark- 
ness of soul, that most peéple are handi- 
capped in one way or another, and that we 
all live within limitations. 

It was given me to bear witness that 
God can take even sadly handicapped per- 
sons, if fully surrendered to him, and use 
them for his purpose. We have only to 
surrender ourselves to him and follow his 
guidance, then he will bless us, grant us 
peace and happiness and a measure of 
usefulness in his service. People are im- 
pressed when a blind man tells about the 
inner light and the guidance of the Spirit 
which insures that we need not walk in 
darkness, but we may have the light of life. 

I discovered that the relationship be- 
tween a Seeing Eye dog and master made 
a ready illustration of the Christian way of 
life and of how we must learn to walk with 
God. As I walk with my dog I have had 
to learn to be responsive to every move- 
ment and to walk closely with the animal 
and never to step out ahead of her. This 
has given me a new conception of what 
the prophet Amos meant when he said: 
“Can two walk together, except they be 
agreed?” Also I have learned that I must 
trust my guide-dog implicitly and go with 
her fearlessly. This has taught me that my 
heavenly Father is able to guide me 
through all the maze and dangers of this 
life. 

Many people have a rather naive idea of 
how a blind man and his dog get about. 

(Continued on page 25.) 
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Church Budget Payments 
Lag Seriously 


With inflation still here and the most 
expensive holiday season on record ap- 
proaching, many Americans thought they 
had money troubles last month. The Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., was also taking a 
concerned look at its family budget. The 
Church didn’t have to buy Christmas pres- 
ents, but it did have to support people, 
stations, and projects all over the world. 
The big question for the Church was 
“What are we going to do it with?” 

At the Grand Rapids General Assembly 
in 1947, the Church, acting through its 
representatives from every state in the 
Union, decided upon a 1948 Benevolence 
Budget from member churches amounting 
to $13,359,886. Of this amount, some 
$10,500,000 was pledged by church con- 
gregations—not enough to complete the 
budget, but a good start. 

Last month the Central Receiving Agen- 
cy of the Church reported on Benevolence 
Fund totals. By the middle of the month 
only some $5,750,000 had been collected 
from the churches, 43 per cent of the total, 
and 55 per cent of the pledges. This would 
have been a good record if the old church 
year ending March 31 had been in effect. 
But 1948 is the first full year under the 
January-through-December church finan- 
cial year. Over one half of the budget 
still had to be raised with over five-sixths 
of the year gone. Hit also by rapidly in- 
creasing costs, the Presbyterian Church 
was in a tough spot. 

What will happen if the Church’s 
Benevolence Budget for 1948 is not raised 
in this last month of the fiscal year? Two 
results would follow. One, the Church will 
have to borrow heavily at regular interest 
rates and use up emergency cash funds in 
order to try to meet its 1948 obligations. 
Two, the Church will have to retrench se- 
verely in 1949 in order to pay off 1948 
debts. This latter step is the most crucial 
because the Church has planned very few 
new projects for ’49. It will mean a whole- 
sale cut in the entire work program— 
fewer missionaries, doctors, teachers, head- 
quarter and field personnel. It means prob- 
ably the closing down of mission stations, 
hospitals, schools, homes, and Westminster 
Foundations; smaller appropriations for 
Presbyterian colleges, seminaries, and pro- 
grams like the New Life Movement. It 
might mean the virtual end of projects 
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built by years and years of patient, con- 
centrated effort. The Church was worried, 
but there was still a little time. 

The Church’s United Promotion Com- 
mittee minced no words in a recent “urgent 
message to all Presbyterians.” It said, in 
part, about the budget problem: “In the 
face of Christ’s great commission to preach 
the Gospel to all the world, in the sacred 
memory of the consecrated Christians who 
have labored and died through the past 
centuries that we might know Jesus as our 
Savior, dare we fail?” 


Christianity in China: 
“The Saving Element” 


There still is hope in China, regardless 
of the outcome of the civil war that is 
devastating the northern provinces of the 
weary, war-weak nation. The hope lies not 
in American aid, possible Communist co- 
operation with Nationalists, or a perma- 
nently divided country. It is not a short- 
run hope, but one that may take years to 
fulfill. It is the hope of Christianity found 
in the actions and thoughts of the 200,000 
members of The Church of Christ. 

China’s Church of Christ, founded 
as a result of American and British mis- 


sionary work, met recently in Soochow for 
its fifth General Assembly, the first to be 
held since 1937. China’s National Chris- 
tian Council, which corresponds to Amer- 
ica’s Federal Council of Churches, met last 
month in Shanghai for its thirteenth bi- 
ennial conference. In the midst of battle 
communiques, evacuation orders, and gen- 
eral confusion, the Christian delegates to 
these meetings reaffirmed their faith in 
Christ and their eagerness to continue with 
their work in spite of the civil war. 

The Church of Christ General Assembly 
announced that it had not only “main- 
tained its life and witness” during the long 
war period but had opened three large new 
mission areas in southern China. The 
Church also received three new synods 
representing churches in southern and cen- 


tral China and in Malaya, one with aff 
membership of over 30,000. Delegates tof} 








the National Christian Council decided = 


almost unanimously that they had to con- 
tinue working in the Communist-held areas 
of China. One speaker said, “The whole 
situation must be looked upon as a great 
challenge and a great opportunity. This is 
a period which will determine the place of 
the Christian Church in China for the next 


hundred years.” Another speaker summed J 





Christians in China meet at Fifth General Assembly of The Church of Christ in 
China. Seated, from left to right, are: Rev. E. B. Copland, Church executive 
secretary; Dr. H. H. Tsui, general secretary; U. S. Ambassador J. Leighton 
Stuart; Rev. Tseo Ping-I, retiring moderator; Rev. Chen Chiu-ching, moderator. 
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up the meeting with the following remark, 
“We are all agreed that the Church must 
never desert its members. Where we can 
serve, we must stay.” 

That these words were not idle is 
borne out by reports sent to PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire by Presbyterians just returned from 
China. The Reverend Edward W. Stim- 
son, pastor of the Knox Presbyterian 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Rever- 
end Harry T. Scherer of the Webster 
Groves (Missouri) Presbyterian Church 
returned from two months in China as rep- 
resentatives of the New Life Movement 
overseas. They travelled over 4,000 miles 
in China, conducted training institutes in 
thirteen cities, and spoke over too times 
on the New Life Movement and its value 
to Chinese Christians. They attended both 
Chinese church conferences. 

Dr. Stimson said of his trip, “Every- 
where we were welcomed with great eager- 
ness by Chinese pastors and laymen and 
by missionaries, all of whom wished to 
share in the world movement of lay evan- 
gelism. . . . China, despite her present 
turmoil, is wide open to the Gospel. . . . 
Even though we were not primarily di- 
recting our attention to the actual making 
of evangelistic calls, we frequently did so 
with amazing results. . . . Chinese Chris- 
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tians, pastors, and laymen (will) go for- 


a » ward, no matter what happens.” 


PRESBYTERIAN LIFE correspondent El- 


= mer G. Homrighausen, who attended the 


National Christian Council meeting in 
Shanghai, said: “If the Chinese churches 
can now maintain unity, set their faces 
forward to serve Christ, identify them- 
selves with the people in the struggle for 
bread, peace, and national unity . . . and 
refuse to be reactionary, they may be the 
saving element in the situation, not only 
in China, but: in the whole of southeastern 
Asia.” 


Fraternity Suspended 
Because Negro Is Member 


Amherst College in Massachusetts at- 
tracted some extra attention last month. 
The Amherst chapter of Phi Kappa Psi, a 
national fraternity, was suspended by the 
national executive committee because it 
took in a Negro member. 

Among the papers that took notice of 
the event was The New York Times, which 
had this to say in an editorial applauding 
the Amherst chapter’s action: 

“Until Friday (November 12), Amherst 
had a chapter of the national Phi Kappa 
Psi fraternity. On Friday that chapter 
was suspended by the national executive 
committee for ‘unfraternal conduct.’ This 
conduct consisted in a decision to go ahead 
with the initiation of a respected and pop- 
ular student who happened to be:a Negro. 

“The Amherst chapter chose to defy this 
dictate of intolerance. In taking this posi- 
tion it was in line with the declared policy 
of the Amherst trustees, adopted two years 
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ago, and, we hope and believe, with stu- 
dent opinion on the Amherst campus. 

“The general public can have no con- 
cern with college fraternities, but it is 
rightly concerned with the prevalence of 
the democratic spirit in institutions which 
receive tax exemptions and other forms of 
public support. 

“In this episode we see the real mean- 
ing of a liberal education. An Amherst de- 
gree has always been respected. It will be 
more respected now.” 








Lewis J. Stevens 


Philadelphia Presbytery 
Elects Lay Moderator 


Philadelphia Presbytery, oldest and 
largest presbytery in the Church, will 
make a layman its moderator on January 
1. He is Lewis M. Stevens, a member of 
the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. In the 242-year history of 
the presbytery only one other layman has 
held top post, according to available rec- 
ords. There have been several laymen vice- 
moderators, however, among them John 
Wanamaker, vice-moderator in 1922. 

Philadelphia Presbytery’s new lawyer- 
moderator has served as a member of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania and presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of Philadel- 
phia’s Presbyterian Hospital. He is also 
chairman of the board of trustees of Lin- 
coln University in Chester County, Penn- 
sylvania; chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association of Philadelphia, and a member 
of the law firm of Stradley, Ronon, Stev- 
ens, and Young. 


Good Record 


There are only four atheists in New 
Orleans, according to a census taken re- 
cently by the City’s Council of Churches. 

Of the 650,000 people living in New Or- 
leans, 51.4 per cent are Protestants, 47.3 
per cent Roman Catholic, the rest Jewish. 








Presbyterian Men 
Report Progress 


Paul Moser’s small, busy office in New 
York City last month was crowded with 
hundreds of foot-long cardboard tubes in 
large oval bundles. They were piled on 
chairs, on the floor, and on desks. To most 
people they were just tubes, but to genial, 
hardworking Mr. Moser, a former grocer 
from Topeka, Kansas, they were the call 
to action in the biggest job of his life— 
helping create the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men. 

The National Council of Presbyterian 
Men, conceived at the 1947 General As- 
sembly meeting at Grand Rapids, started 
about a year ago, formally organized last 
February in Chicago (P.L., Feb. 14, Mar. 
13), and officially approved at the 1948 
General Assembly, was beginning to as- 
sume shape. The cardboard tubes had 
been ready since October 1 to carry the 
Council’s handsome charters to chapters 
in local churches. Some 150 churches had 
already applied for charters since October 
1, and more were coming in every day. 
Twelve hundred laymen, each from a dif- 
ferent church, were giving their time and 
money to help carry the details of the 
Council to churches all oVer the country. 

But what is the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men? It’s not just another 
social club, and it’s not an organization 
sponsored and dominated by Church offi- 
cialdom. Executive secretary Paul Moser 
describes it as a grass roots movement. 
“The National Council is subject only to 
the General Assembly and the local church. 
We want to do whatever the local church 
wants to do. We are not trying to deter- 
mine policies. We are trying to put the 
work of the Church into men’s language. 
The National Council aims to include all 
church men, not just elders, deacons, and 
trustees.” 

Dr. Charles J. Turck, president of the 
Council, says of the new organization, 
“The National Council is not an educa- 
tional program, either. It is an activity; it 
is drive; it is promotion; it is timely and 
immediate, and it must get things done 
now.” 

Indicative of what Dr. Turck says 
about the Council was the preparation of 
a suggested program for laymen in the 
Church. The Council’s executive commit- 
tee had adopted a twelve-point program 
in April, but they felt it was too long and 
too wordy. Led by layman Lester M. Slo- 
cum of Rochester, New York, some twenty 
men started to work in July to find out 
exactly what the average layman wanted 
to do in the National Council. The group 
conducted an extensive survey of ideas 
among local churchmen. They wrote to 
Board officials and ministers to see what 
the professional churchmen thought. They 
exchanged letters among themselves. Then, 
on October 1, the program-makers trav- 
elled at their own expense from all parts 
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of the country to form what they felt was 
the simplest yet most inclusive blueprint 
for the work of the Council. 

There are four points: 
1. Christ in Everyday Life—“To carry 
the principles of the Christian Gospel into 
every area of life—into business, into so- 
cial life, into every phase of family and 
community life, and to bring to the whole 
world the dearly-won blessings of Chris- 
tian democracy.” 
2. Protestantism and Human Freedom— 
“To educate Christian laymen and others 
in the full significance of Protestantism 
and its relation to human freedom.” 
3. Laymen and Missions—“To put the full 
force of Presbyterian laymen behind the 
cause of Christian missions.” 
4. For Immediate Action—A four-point 
recommendation which includes “full and 
active support of the New Life move- 
ment,” a plan to train all laymen in the 
history and work of the Church, the in- 
forming of the whole Church as to the 
construction and meaning of the Benevo- 
lence Budget, and a drive “to get PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire into every Presbyterian 
home.” 


House Group Probes 
Reds and Religion 


“You cannot be a Communist and be- 
lieve in God.” So said the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities in a 
recently-issued booklet called One Hun- 
dred Things You Should Know About 
Communism and Religion. 

The booklet is one of a series of five 
being issued by the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee to alert the public to what 
it terms the “Communist conspiracy” in 
this country. It contains a question-and- 
answer treatment of Communism and re- 
ligion in America. 

Communists are trying to infiltrate cer- 
tain church groups, according to the com- 
mittee. It specifies the YMCA, the YWCA, 
and the Epworth League (A Methodist 
group. The denomination states it was dis- 
solved in 1940). 

The text carries these passages: 

Q. “Do you mean that every Epworth 
League or YWCA is a Communist hide- 
out?” 

A. “Of course not. But we do mean 
that Communists do dig into such groups 
any way and any time they can. We do 
mean they have dug into such groups and 
are at it today. We do mean that if you 
want to keep your own organization fit for 
your own family’s membership, you had 
better stay on the alert.” 

Many people will be unable to accept 
the contents of the booklet, remembering 


| the smear technique employed by the Un- 


American Committee in its investigations, 
and remembering also that the committee’s 
head, J. Parnell Thomas, was recently in- 
dicted for conspiracy to defraud the gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless, the booklet on 
Communism and religion raises questions 
for consideration. 

In discussing clergymen alleged to be 
“open” Communists, the pamphlet terms 
these not as important as “the others who 
have joined the Communist fronts which 
the Attorney General and this committee 
have declared to be subversive.” 

“Do you mean,” runs a question at this 
point, “that just because a clergyman joins 
or sponsors one or two Communist fronts 
for one reason or another, he is playing 
Stalin’s game in America?” 

“No,” reads the answer. “We are 
talking about those clergymen who have, 
over a period of years, consistently fol- 
lowed the party line and joined not one 
or two fronts, but ten, twenty, or thirty. 
These are the core of agents the party de- 
pends on in the religious field.” 

Besides these clergymen, several church 
organizations had the Communist label 
pinned on them by the House committee. 
The Methodist Federation for Social Ac- 
tion is called “a tool of the Communist 
Party, denounced by numerous loyal 
American Methodists.” 

“Tt claims to speak for seventeen Meth- 
odist bishops and 4,000 clerics and lay- 
men,” the committee states. “Although 
strictly unofficial as a Church organization, 
it is trying to use the prestige of The 
Methodist Church to promote the line of 
the Communist Party.” 

The Reverend Jack R. McMichael, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Action, did not take this 
lying down. He branded as “ridiculous 
and untrue” the committee’s accusation. 
He declared that the Federation, founded 
in 1907, is a democratic fellowship with a 
membership including twenty bishops and 
some 5,600 clergy and laymen. Its polli- 
cies and program, he said, are “loyal to 
the Gospel of Jesus, to the principles of 
American democracy, and to the Social 
Creed and positions of The Methodist 
Church. These constitute our only ‘party 
line.’ ” 

“Federation members,” said Mr. 
McMichael, “seek to develop attitudes and 
actions which conform to the principles of 
Jesus, John Wesley, and Thomas Jeffer- 
son. Obviously, they cannot at the same 
time satisfy men like J. Parnell Thomas 
and John Rankin of the Un-American 
Committee.” 

To dispel any apprehension churches 
might have concerning.the purpose of the 
pamphlet, the committee assures them re- 
ligion itself is “not under any sort of in- 
vestigation,” adding that the reason for 
publication of the pamphlet is “to help you 
protect your religion and faith from Com- 
munist attack by showing you exactly 
what the Communists are up to.” 
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Three Presbyterians watch another operate television camera at religious TV 
workshop in Schenectady. From left to right are: Dr. Ross Snyder, Chicago 


seminary professor; 


Rev. S. Franklin Mack, Foreign Missions information 


director; Mr. Albert Zink, program supervisor, Station WGRB; Rev. Clayton 
Griswold, director of the Presbyterian Church’s Dept. of Radio and Television. 


Religious Television 
Gets Its Start 


Protestant churches have taken a good 
many years to catch up with the tremen- 
dous developments in mass communica- 
tion. Today, through audio-visual aid pro- 
grams, films commissions, radio depart- 
ments, and publicity offices, the churches 
are finally coming into their own. The 
biggest problem right now for media- 
minded Protestants is what to do about 
television. The churches don’t want to 
make the same mistakes they made with 
radio and the films. If the latest religious 
television news is any indication, they 
won't. 

In October, one of the first religious 
television shows ever put on by the Prot- 
estant Joint Religious Radio Committee 
drew rave notices from the entertainment 
magazine, Variety. Last month fourteen 
Protestant radio leaders, including four 
Presbyterians, learned about the tech- 
niques of TV in the first national tele- 
vision workshop at Station WRGB, Sche- 
nectady, New York, (P.L., Nov. 13). And 
on November 21, the Columbia Broad- 
casting System started a series of weekly 
half-hour television programs showing 
what the three major faiths are doing in 
religious education. 

Variety magazine’s plug was given to the 
first in a series of TV programs planned 
by the American Broadcasting Company. 
The program, which consisted of the show- 
ing of the Protestant film, “Beyond Our 
Own,” was called “a milestone in religious 
programming.” Variety commented, “If 
the initialer last Sunday is a sample of 
things to come in this series, it can cer- 
tainly expect to attract a video audience.” 
The series, planned to run on ABC-TV 
Sundays from 6:30 to 7:00 p.m. (E.S.T.), 
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will also include Catholic and Jewish pro- 
grams. 

At Station WRGB, the nation’s first 
television workshop learned that films like 
“Beyond Our Own” are good subject mat- 
ter for TV. They also learned that all films 
made for theater audiences would have to 
be edited because they contained more de- 
tail than TV receivers can now record. The 
group, however, recommended an imme- 
diate step-up in the production of religious 
films and film strips because of the in- 
creasing demand by television stations for 
religious programs. 

The group also realized that regular 
church services and the majority of re- 
ligious radio shows will never be adaptable 
for television. The Reverend Everett C. 
Parker, director of the joint radio com- 
mittee, pointed out that church services 
do not lend themselves to television be- 
cause they are static scenes. Mr. Parker 
said, “In spite of the possibilities of cheap 
production, church services and services 
designed for standard radio production will 
be inferior for TV production. TV de- 
mands change of scene, action, and variety 
of visual subjects.” 

The Reverend Harold J. Quigley, 
pastor of the Ninth Presbyterian Church, 
Troy, New York, summed up this impor- 
tant meeting by saying, “TV is a brand 
new problem. Religious groups must re- 
design their entire approach if they are to 
use TV effectively. The workshop mem- 
bers hope to originate new forms of TV 
programming and pool information about 
present programs and possibilities. Plans 
also include more workshops at WRGB 
and in other communities.” 

Among ideas recommended by the work- 
shop members for live presentation were 
scenes of the Church School in action and 
discussion programs using charts, films, 
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and film strips. These two forms are being 
combined every Sunday afternoon from 
4:30 to 5:00 p.m. (E.S.T.) on CBS-TV in 
a program called “Lamp Unto My Feet.” 
This new television series is being planned 
and produced in cooperation with four 
New York church groups: Riverside 
Church, Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Jewish Theological Seminary, and 
Corpus Christi parochial school. 

The opening program November 21 
included a film introducing Riverside 
Church, showing interior and exterior 
shots, and describing its membership, poli- 
cies, and activities. The rest of the pro- 
gram showed Riverside instructor, Mrs. 
Edward Long, teaching a group of the 
church’s fourth grade Sunday school class. 
On December 5, a group of junior age 
boys and girls from the Fifth Avenue 
Presbyterian Church attended Church 
School class in front of the TV cameras. 
Each group will appear once a month. 





Westfield Church's senior member with 
her pastors, the Rev. Robert M.Skinner 
(left) and the Rev. Merle S. Irwin. 


Senior Member 


In 1867, U.S. Secretary of State William 
Seward concluded one of the wisest real 
estate deals of all time when he purchased 
Alaska from the Tsar of Russia. In 1867 
the United States was recovering from the 
most terrible war in its history, and Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson was in the midst of 
a “war” with his Congress. These were 
important events, but last month the Pres- 
byterian Church in Westfield, New Jersey, 
remembered the year 1867 for another 
reason. 

The reason was a smiling little lady 
named Mrs. J. E. Brewer. Mrs. Brewer 





joined the Westfield Church in 1867 when 
she was fourteen years old. Last month 
she celebrated her ninety-fifth birthday 
and her eighty-first year as a member of 
the Westfield Church at a special service 
in which she received an engraved pin and 
a large basket of flowers. 

After the presentation of the two gifts, 
Mrs. Brewer publicly thanked the congre- 
gation for the gifts and the many cards 
and letters which had flooded her home. 
Mr. Howard B. Vail, clerk of the church 
session, had this to say about Mrs. Brewer 
on that memorable Sunday: “Although her 
hearing is not good, Mrs. Brewer seldom 
misses church. . . . She spoke of God's 
goodness and blessings through the years 
of her life. . . . Her gracious words of 
faith and love found a deep response with 
all those who heard her—and she could be 
heard even to the last rows in the balcony. 
The Westfield church is very proud of its 
senior member.” 


Football Feats 


Although Missouri Valley College rated 
the biggest cheer and the biggest head- 
lines when its football team won forty 
games in a row (P.L. Nov. 27), other Pres- 
byterian colleges have also been making 
football news this year. 

Out in Alma, Michigan, president Dale 
G. Welch and the students and faculty of 
Alma College beamed at all comers. The 
Alma Scots, coached by alumnus Bruce 
Butler and Michigan State grad Steve 
Sebo, had roared unbeaten and untied 
through nine straight ball games, winning 
possession of the Michigan Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association championship. 

On the West Coast, the University of 
California was joined in the unbeaten, 
untied ranks (only fifteen teams in the 
nation escaped unscathed) by Occidental 
College of Los Angeles. Occidental didn’t 
make the Rose Bowl, but it did win the 
Southern California Conference title with 
eight straight wins. Occidental’s Little 
All-American-caliber halfback, Johnny 
Trump, sealed the record when he led his 
teammates to a 14-0 win over Pomona 
College, November 20. 

In Oregon, the Lewis and Clark Pio- 
neers, after disposing of the extra-tough 
Willamette Bearcats in a 14-13 thriller, 
seemed on their way to an undefeated sea- 
son and the Northwest Conference title. 
They reckoned without another Presbyte- 
rian school, the College of Idaho. In the 
last game of the season, the Idaho eleven 
blanked the Pioneers, 13-0. 

Grove City College, Grove City, Penn- 
sylvaniaz, stopped a streak, but didn’t like 
it. Carnegie Tech topped them, November 
20, by a 7-0 score. It was the first game 
Tech had won in four years. And Missouri 
Valley, after victory No. forty-one, was 
invited to two post-season games, the Re- 
frigerator Bowl, Evansville, Ind., (Dec. 4) 
and the Cigar Bowl, Tampa, Fla., (Jan. 1). 
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Under the Dust 


Maybe it wasn’t as sensational as strik- 
ing oil in the back yard, but it was the 
next thing to it. The woman’s association 
of the Connecticut Farms Presbyterian 
Church in Union, New Jersey, found an 
oil painting said to be worth $3,000 under 
a layer of dust on top of a cabinet in the 
parish hall kitchen. 

The church women had uncovered the 
painting while they were fixing up the 
parish hall for an antique sale. Identified 
as a primitive American work done in 
1803 by a painter named Albert Smith, 
the picture depicted a colonial mother with 
her young child. It is believed to be a 
painting that was donated to the church 
some five years ago. When things calm 
down a bit the church will decide what is 
to be done with the find. 


Unanimous Decision 


When he stepped forward with the other 
three candidates and received his licensure 
as a candidate to the ministry in Califor- 
nia, handsome young J. Arthur Baird be- 
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J. A. Baird, son of the present Modera- 
tor, receives Bible from Rev. H. B. 
Smith, Jr., son of 1941 Moderator. 


erator to choose the ministry as a career. 
That made it unanimous in the Baird fam- 
ily. The licensure was performed by the 
son of a former Moderator of the General 


| Assembly, Herbert Booth Smith, Jr. 


A senior at San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, Arthur Baird is the youngest of 
the Moderator’s three sons. His older 
brothers are the Reverend Paul J. Baird, 
pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Lexington, Nebraska, and the Reverend 
James Baird, who is with church extension 
offices in Los Angeles, 

Arthur Baird will be graduated from 
the seminary next spring. 
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Christian Policy in 
The World Crisis 


What sort of policies are Christians go- 
ing to follow in the critical year, 1949? 
What are Christians going to do and say 
about peace, the threat of war, the danger 
of Communism? Last month the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S.A., started to tackle 
these problems and the many others that 
will confront the world in the new year. 

At the invitation of the Church’s Divi- 
sion of Social Education and Action and 
its secretary, Dr. Paul N. Poling, forty of 
the Presbyterian Church’s leading minis- 
ters and laymen met in New York City to 
consider questions of Christian policy for 
the troubled and perhaps decisive months 
that lie ahead. 

The convening of this group was one 


step leading to the development of study | 


materials for the use of local churches. 
Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of 
New York’s Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, opening the conference in a period 
for devotions, stressed the need for an out- 
spoken Church: “Let the redeemed of the 
Lord say so. . . . Whatever form of dis- 
cipleship was envisioned, it was not a 
dumb discipleship. . . . Away with croak- 
ing spirits that have neither vitality nor 
courage.” 

Dr. Roswell P. Barnes, associate gen- 
eral secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches, discussing the meeting of the 
World Council of Churches, Amsterdam 
Assembly, concluded that . . . “we must 
give the world a demonstration that peo- 
ple with differences can live together.” 
McCormick Theological Seminary pro- 
fessor, Dr. Joseph Haroutunian, warned 
against the danger of American Christians 
becoming pharisaical. “Americans need to 
listen to what God has said to Europeans. 
God is trying to say something to us from 


what happened to Europe. If we cannot 


learn from that, our time will come. . . 
The first thing American Christians need 
to do is not to show that we can live with 
differences but that we know where we 
are by God’s grace.” 

Wilbur La Roe, last year’s Moderator, 
thought there was no conflict between eco- 
nomic rights and civil rights. He believed 
that American democracy did have some- 
thing to give to Europe. “We must never 
forget,” he said, “that our freedom in 
America came from Christian faith. When 
our forefathers loaded a plow in a prairie- 
schooner, they also loaded a Bible.” 

At the afternoon session, Dr. Max Ler- 
ner, one of the editors of the New York 
Star, analyzed the presidential election and 
stressed the urgent nged for Christian 
statesmanship. “Either we will live like 
brothers, or we will die like beasts. . . . 
Only the economically secure can be free, 
and only the free can be great.” 

Dr. Pitirim A. Sorokin, professor of 
sociology at Harvard University, spoke in 
favor of pacifism as a Christian testimony, 
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and Dr. Robert S. Hartman, professor of 
philosophy at Ohio State University, sum- 
marized the conference. Dr. Hartman ex- 
pressed the view that the direction for 
Christian policy in the coming year, and 
perhaps for all time, can be found in the 
“Message” adopted by the World Council 
of Churches at its closing session early this 
September. 

The World Council message said, in 
part: “We have to remind ourselves and 
all men that God has put down the mighty 
from their seats and exalted the humble 
and meek. We have to learn afresh to- 
gether to speak boldly in Christ’s name 
both to those in power and to the people, 
to oppose ‘error, cruelty, and race discrim- 
ination, to stand by the outcast, the pris- 
oner, and the refugee. 

“We have to make of the Church in 
every place a voice for those who have no 
voice, and a home where every man will 
be at home. We have to ask God to teach 
us together to say no and to say yes in 
truth. No, to all that flouts the love of 
Christ, to every system, every program, 
and every person that treats any man as 
though he were an irresponsible thing or a 
means of profit, to the defenders of in- 
justice in the name of order, to those who 
sow the seeds of war or urge war as in- 
evitable; Yes to all that conforms to the 
love of Christ, to all who seek for justice, 
to the peacemakers, to all who hope, fight. 
and suffer for the cause of man, to all who 
—even without knowing it—look for new 
heavens and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 


Too Many People, 
Too Many Things 


The Reverend Howard W. Stone, pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Frank- 
lin, Indiana, is a great believer in Christian 
family life. He also is a little tired of the 
countless conferences, councils, meetings, 
and assemblies that take place every week 
in Franklins all over the country. Last 
month he linked like with dislike in the 
formation of a club called OEPQO—Or- 
ganization to Encourage People to Quit 
Organizations. 

Dr. Stone’s OEPQO has no officers, no 
meetings, no activities, no projects. Its 
password is “No,” and its slogan is “Be a 
Quitter.” He says the purpose of the 
organization is to help members save time 
for family life and church duties. 

The Franklin pastor adds, “Just 
don’t belong to anything except your 
church organization and family circle. If 
more people learned to say no when asked 
to join another organization or become an 
officer of this or that group, they would 
be able to spend an occasional evening at 
home with their families, 

“While most organizations are worth- 
while, too many people are doing too 
many things in too many of them, It’s 
time to start reversing the process.” 
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Protestant Women 
Meet in Milwaukee 


Women of America’s Protestant churches 
had their big week last month at the 
fourth biennial assembly of The United 
Council of Church Women, which met 
this year at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

The big decision facing 5,000 delegates 
who came from eighty-four Protestant de- 
nominations, was joining the proposed Na- 
tional Council of Churches of Christ in the 
United States. The National Council is a 
proposed organization which would com- 
bine the functions of eight interdenomina- 
tional bodies including the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, Home Missions Council, 
and Foreign Missions Conference. 

But the big decision was not reached. 
Many of the women thought the proposed 
merger would strengthen and unify the 
work of women in the Church. Others 
were against the proposal because the 
United Council would have to follow the 
doctrinal standard set up by the National 
Council. This would, many believed, dis- 
enfranchise thousands of women who be- 
longed to churches such as the Unitarian 
and Southern Baptist, neither of whom 
belong to the Federal Council. After 
orderly debate, the church women voted to 
defer the merger decision until 1949. 

In other actions the women: (1) fa- 
vored federal aid to education; (2) urged 
“the immediate abolition of segregation 
and discrimination” in all government jobs, 
including the armed forces; (3) pledged 
support to President Truman and his pro- 
gram for peace; (4) asked that each one 
of their local churches sponsor resettle- 
ment of at least one displaced person or 
DP family in this country during 1949; 
(5) pledged support of the United Na- 
tions, European Recovery Program and 
Church World Service; (6) demanded 
“wholesome and adequate housing” at de- 
cent prices; (7) re-elected Mrs. Harper 
Sibley of Rochester, New York, to her 
third term as president and appointed 
Mrs. W. Murdoch MacLeod of Athanta, 
Georgia, executive secretary. 

In addition the church women listened 
to Dr. Howard Lowry, president of 
Wooster (Ohio) College, criticize Ameri- 
can Protestant churches who permitted 
religion to be excluded from public schools. 
Dr. Lowry said, “This is a silly, tragic 
form of national self-deception, and our 
churches must share the blame.” 

They also heard Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam warn this country to cease 
“flirting” with the Franco regime in Spain. 
Henry R. Luce, editor of Time, and Dr. 
Mark Dawber, secretary of the Home 
Missions Council, all spoke. 
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THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 











® Tus year the 160th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., 
adopted a report on social education and 
action. This report gave rise to the ques- 
tion: “To what extent should the Church 
engage in politics?’”’ The editors put the 
question to eight persons with experience 
in practical phases of this topic. Their 
answers follow. Ex-governor Sprague’s 


statement, presented first, defines the 
question. 





The Church’s “. . . major duty in 
politics is to propagate the principles 
which will guide men and women in 
all phases of life.” 


BY 
CHARLES A. SPRAGUE 


Governor of Oregon 
(1938-1942); editor 
and publisher of the 
“Oregon Statesman,” 
Salem, Oregon; 
member, Board of 
Directors of Presby- 
terian Life. 

















N THE POLITICAL FRONT the Protestant 

Church has been in retreat. One rea- 
son is the disastrous defeat it suffered in 
the rejection of prohibition. The churches 
had put heavy stakes on the success of 
that effort at social reform. When repeal 
struck down prohibition, the Protestant 
Church suffered greatly from the recoil. 
It has not yet regained its stance. The 
question: “To what extent should the 


Church engage in politics?” is pertinent, 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
PRESENTS A SYMPOSIUM 
ON THE ROLE OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE CIVIC LIFE 


OF OUR DEMOCRACY 


because many churchmen are bewildered 
in consequence of their late reversal. 

One may identify four attitudes toward 
politics within the Church: 

(1) Some believe that the world is 
hopelessly evil, that all that counts is 
personal salvation. They think the world 
is going to hell anyway—perhaps the 
quicker the better—and eschew politics as 
worldly. Presbyterians are not of this 
persuasion. They feel a Calvinistic duty to 
try to make the world better. 

(2) There are still those who would in- 
stitute reforms by liberal use of legislation 
—the power of the state. But the vestigial 
character of “blue laws” and the experi- 
ence with prohibition show the practical 
limits in reforming morals by police power. 

(3) A good many churchmembers have 
a “Jim Crow” attitude toward the Church 
and politics: segregation. They attend 
church and contribute to its support but 
want it to keep out of affairs from Mon- 
day through Saturday. A healthy Chris- 
tian conscience, however, refuses to let 
itself be sealed off from the current of 
daily living. 

(4) Then there is the large company of 
Christians who work at their religion. 
They do not try to divorce the lessons 
taught in the Church from the areas of 
human association. At the same time they 
are sensitive to the dangers of churches 
trying to boss politics. This, I believe, is 
the most constructive attitude to take. 

How may Christians make their efforts 
in politics effective? First, they can be 
active in politics as citizens. They can dis- 





cuss men and measures, vote, hold party 
office, and help elect men of character and 
capacity to office. They can do all this 
without sacrifice of principle. Politics is 
not sordid and dirty save as its practition- 
ers make it so. The good Christian is 
surely a good citizen, standing always for 
good government. 

For the Church as an organization I 
should say that its major duty in politics 
is to propagate the principles which will 
guide men and women in all phases of life. 
The preacher is a teacher whose instruc- 
tion deals with the fundamentals of per- 
sonal character and social relationship. He 
interprets the philosophy of Jesus Christ 
in terms of modern conditions and de- 
pends on his hearers to apply that philos- 
ophy as citizens. 

On special occasions when issues are 
clear I believe the Church should be spe- 
cific in its admonitions and warnings. 
The Hebrew prophets were. The German 
Church has reproached itself bitterly for 
its silence in the face of the un-Christian 
practices of the Nazis. In a democratic 
society the Church must respect freedom 
of opinion, but that does not mean that it 
should have no opinion, or having one, be 
too timid to express it. 

The extent to which the Church should 
take part in politics is not to be deter- 
mined by a rule, but by the exercise of 
sound judgment after prayerful considera- 
tion of what is involved. The Church 
should be independent of the regime and a 
constant monitor of its actions, testing 
them in the light of Christian principles. 
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“The undeniable fact is that the New 
Testament Church was not given a 
commission to reconstruct human 
society... .”” 


BY 
CLARENCE EDWARD 
MACARTNEY 


Pastor, First Presby- 
terian Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania ; 
Moderator, Presbyte- 
rian Church, U.S.A., 
1924-25. 














ye WHAT EXTENT should the Church 
engage in politics?” My answer is, 
“Not at all,” if by engaging in politics is 
meant getting people out to vote, raising 
campaign funds, writing platforms, or giv- 
ing endorsement to certain candidates or 
policies. To engage in such political ac- 
tivity weakens the moral authority and 
spiritual witness of the Church and sows 
the seeds of faction, bitterness, and schism. 

This conviction is based, first, on the 
teaching and example of the New Testa- 
ment Church, and, second, upon the teach- 
ing of history and the experience of the 
Church in political action. Let us con- 
sider, first of all, the New Testament 
teaching and example. 

I have read the declarations of the Com- 
mittee on Social Education and Action 
adopted by the last General Assembly. 
With many of these declarations most of 
our people and ministers would be in 
agreement. Some of them, however, such 
as those on militarism and compulsory 
military training, deal with subjects upon 
which churches and ministers disagree. 

And there are others, the declaration 
concerning the Mundt Bill, aimed at Com- 
munistic infiltration in our government, 
the declaration on international trade, and 
that on inflation, which surely lie far be- 
yond the province of the Church. Jesus 
said, “Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” 

But today that distinction is lost sight of 
in many church gatherings and in many 
pulpits. The impression is created that 
these churches are more interested in the 
“things that are Caesar’s” than “the 
things that are God’s”; that is, more in- 
terested in social change than in those 
great subjects which engaged the thought 
and enthusiasm of the New Testament 
preachers and churches; repentance, faith, 
the forgiveness of sin, the Holy Spirit, the 
Christian Life, and the life to come. 

The undeniable fact is that the New 
Testament Church was not given a com- 
mission to reconstruct human society or to 
change the form of the world’s political 
institutions; nor is it taught in the New 
Testament that when the Church has fin- 
ished its work upon earth, it will have 
transformed human society. On the con- 
trary, Christ said, “When the Son of man 
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cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” 
He said that when he does come, he will 
not find a world at peace with itself or 
with God. 

There were grave evils in that New 
Testament world: every third man was 
slave to another; woman was man’s chat- 
tel and plaything; the world was under a 
cruel and blasphemous military despotism. 
Yet, instead of inciting to revolt, the 
apostles taught obedience, save in matters 
of conscience, to constituted authority. 
St. Paul told slaves to obey their masters 
in the Lord, and sent one fugitive slave, 
Onesimus, back to his master, Philemon, 
at Colossae. 

Had the apostles engaged in political 
action instead of proclaiming the great 
principles of the Gospel, which have finally 
emancipated the slave, lifted up woman, 
protected childhood, and created free gov- 
ernments, the voice of the Church would 
soon have been lost in the screaming 
hurricane of time. 

The second reason why the Church 
ought not to engage in political action is 
found in history and experience. Such a 
course creates faction and bitterness, and 
breaks down the spiritual influence of the 
Church. The preacher in politics is almost 
always a “short-term” pastor. The en- 
mities he has incurred and the divisions 
he has created make it necessary for him 
to move on to new fields. 


Freedom of conscience 

Recently I learned of an able young 
minister who signed a Wallace petition 
and thereby stirred up great resentment 
in his church. I believe every minister 
must have freedom of conscience and ac- 
tion; and that if the young man was, as he 
seemed to be, a worthy preacher of the 
Gospel, his signing the petition ought not 
to be held against him. Yet there will be 
those who will hold it against him, and 
who will cease to support his ministry. 
Was it worthwhile for that young man to 
sign the petition and so lose his influence 
with many in his congregation? 

I do not mean that the preacher should 
be a “dumb dog” in the presence of the 
monstrous evils which corrupt human so- 
ciety. In that respect he ought to follow 
the example of Old Testament prophets 
who “cried aloud and spared not.” Many 
an obscure preacher, fighting the liquor 
traffic and vice, is a worthy successor to 
the Old Testament preachers. 

This, then, is the course for the Church 
to pursue: No active participation in poli- 
tics, but courageous testimony against en- 
trenched evils and wicked customs; and 
always, first of all, proclaiming to a lost 
and fallen humanity the mercy and grace 
of God in Jesus Christ, calling men to re- 
pentance and faith, and building the King- 
dom of God in their hearts, for, as Jesus 
said, “the Kingdom of God is within you.” 
Such a Church preaches not only to the 
times, but to the eternities. 








“, . . the Church should put on the 
whole armor of God and be fore- 
most in the struggle for a more de- 
cent, a more just, and a more Chris- 
tian social order.” 


BY 
ROBERT WORTH 
FRANK 


President, 
McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, 
Chicago, Illinois. 














_ WHAT EXTENT should the Church 
engage in politics? The fact that this 
question is asked today is a hopeful sign. 
It may indicate more political realism on 
the part of the churches and a keener 
appreciation of the increasingly fateful 
role of political power in modern life. 
And it seems to reveal an uneasy con- 
science about the conventional strategy of 
the Church in an age of machines, titanic 
power rivalries, massive groundswells of 
human discontent, and sharp conflicts in 
basic ideals. 


No general answer 

There is no general answer to this ques- 
tion for all time. The churches are called 
in every age to obey God and to give 
clear witness to his revelation in Christ. 
What this obedience and witness entail in 
any epoch must be determined by the 
Christian conscience of that epoch. But 
we are not without guidance from God’s 
Word and Christian history in this diffi- 
cult matter. 

Protestant Christianity repudiates the 
policy of clerical control of political func- 
tions. It also repudiates the complete 
subservience of the Church to the State. 
It condemns political withdrawal on the 
part of Christians and summons them to 
responsible citizenship. It also condemns 
political utopianism; the radical evil in 
man does not permit the hope that human 
society can be based solely upon mutual- 
ism and love without any need for legal 
and political restraints. Te think so is 
sheer romanticism. 


Gospel in common life 

More positively, the churches as the 
“body of Christ” should have “the mind 
of Christ.” Were Christians to give an 
ever truer witness of the power of the 
living God, that alone would have tre- 
mendous social significance. 

Again, the Christian Gospel has ethical 
implications for every area of our commor 
life. The churches should perceive them, 
proclaim them to all, and insistently press 
their claim upon the Christian conscience. 
In each period of history certain of these 
implications may have a crucial relevance 
and express God's will for that time. The 
churches should point these up and put 
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them straight to the consciences of men. 
They can thus help to form a more 
Christian public opinion. 

Again, the churches should help Chris- 
tians to understand the significance of 
politics. In a democracy many basic moral 
decisions are determined through political 
discussion and action. The real moral is- 
sues of our time and those at stake in any 
campaign should be clarified and set in the 
perspective of the mind and will of Christ. 


Resist interference 

The Church’s task is to proclaim and 
witness to Christ. But this may entail 
derivatives of a political character. It 
should oppose and help to tame all use of 
power that is brutal and irresponsible. It 
should resist political interference with 
its freedom. It should be swiftly respon- 
sive to human injustice, suffering, and 
waste and seek their relief and correction 
by all appropriate means. It should firmly 
defend those established laws and political 
structures that embody and peg the hard- 
won moral gains of men. Knowing that 
“human history is neither a mere prog- 
ress nor a mere tragedy, but . . . a fight 
between the forces of perfection and those 
of distortion,” the Church should put on 
the whole armor of God and be foremost 
in the struggle for a more decent, a more 
just, and a more Christian social order. 





“The Church is most effective when 
it works within its own sphere. .. . 
Its first duty is to make better men.” 


BY 
ELIZABETH R. 
STEELE 
Mrs. Robert D 
Steele, of Salt Lake 
City, Uteh, is a mem- 
ber at large of the 
Generali Council of 


The Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 














HE ON-GOING pPoLicy of the Church 
Tsou be one of non-political activity. 
It should seek to influence, rather than 
participate in politics. 

This means that the local church should 
not endorse specific bills. 

The average minister is an authority in 
ethics and religion, but seldom in eco- 
nomic, industrial. or political matters. He 
is often speaking to men of long experience 
in these fields, and dogmatic statements 
in an area in which he is not an authority 
weaken his influence in the matters where 
he is an authority. 

Many ethical organizations have en- 
dorsed movements because they seemed to 
be “good,” and have been surprised to find 
themselves involved in complicated situa- 
tions beyond their control. This is an 
embarrassing position for any group. For 
the Church, it is tragic. 

Likewise, the Church should not endorse 
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candidates. It is difficult to set up ade- 
quate standards for judging a man’s value 
to the State. Some people have suggested 
that congregations study the voting rec- 
ords of candidates on matters of church 
interest. This might be helpful, but would 
not give a complete picture of the man. 

Other factors such as wisdom, efficiency, 
and political know-how are equally im- 
portant. Sincere Christians differ on po- 
litical matters, and a man might have 
moral integrity and still not vote on legis- 
lation chosen by the Church. 

Specific bills and candidates are asso- 
ciated in the public mind with political 
parties, and their endorsement tends to 
confuse Christianity with the inherent 
compromises of politics. 


Good men needed 


The Church is most effective when it 
works within its own sphere. Its first duty 
is to make better men. Prejudice, ig- 
norance, unchecked vanities, greeds, and 
jealousies are the basic causes of social 
unrest. 

We may adjust the machinery, amend 
the laws, but without good men a good 
State is impossible. The moral forces gen- 
erated in society by consecrated Christian 
men and women have been the spearhead 
of social reform. 

When the Christian Church educates the 
conscience and inspires the will to right- 
eousness, it is doing more to reform the 
social order than if it were to speak out 
on every public question. 

In our eagerness for reform we often 
forget that we cannot legislate righteous- 
ness, that law must be backed by public 
opinion. Here is an area well suited to the 
talents of the Church, with a wealth of 
material to stimulate thinking on present 
day problems. 

The General Assembly Declaration on 
Social Education and Action is an excellent 
basis for the study of national issues, and 
the Church mission-study books give a 
Christian background for world affairs. 
Church members may subscribe to the 
Federal Council bulletins which analyze 
current legislation, and ask for their re- 
leases on bills that are pending. There is 
no end to the Church publications on cur- 
rent problems, and only the apathy of the 
church member will prevent his being a 
well-informed citizen. 


Pressure groups? 


Should the Church send pressure groups 
to Washington? This is a problem for 
study by experts. But whatever their 
opinion, a lobby is just one more attempt 
to tell others how to act. 

If individual Christians would enter 
politics they could be in the caucus that 
selects the candidates, they could be on 
the committee that draws up the bills, they 
could sit in the Congress that passes the 
legislation. They could be the government. 

This is the real opportunity. 





“If the Church could only make its 
members seven-day Christians . . . 
neither the Church nor the nation 
would have political fears.” 


BY 
ROBERT FUOSS 


Managing Editor, 
The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, 
Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

















QO’ ALL THE worps in the English lan- 
guage, the terms church and politics 
are certainly two of the most elastic. To 
couple them in a single question—‘To 
what extent should the Church engage in 
politics?” —is, therefore, like asking Vya- 
cheslav M. Molotov and George C. Mar- 
shall to define democracy: the answers 
may well produce more heat than light. 

No one could deny that the so-called 
Christian community has a stake in poli- 
tics—local, national, and even interna- 
tional. It has been clearly demonstrated 
that the Church can flourish only in a 
climate of freedom. Since man has de- 
vised no way to have freedom without 
government, or government without poli- 
tics, it is plain that there is an inalienable 
relationship between freedom and politics 
—a relationship which no individual or 
church can ignore. 

How should the Church assert its legit- 
imate interest in political affairs? Cer- 
tainly no man would wish his church to 
declare for any candidate in this election 
year. For a church or a pastor to do so 
would be to imply that heaven can be 
reached only on a straight party ticket. 
The Church, for obvious reasons, cannot 
turn itself into a “political action com- 
mittee”—as the CIO did—but it can and 
should do at least two things far more 
basic. 

First, I know of no politician who does 
not profess to be “a Christian” or at least 
“religious.” And yet we all know that 
some politicians are scoundrels—cynical, 
devious, corrupt. The first job of the 
Church, therefore, is to give a living mean- 
ing to the word “Christian”—a meaning 
that applies seven days a week and scorns 
the “Sunday Christians” who bow down 
on the Sabbath but, on week-days, build 
slums, give short-weight, charge usurious 
interest, tell half-truths, sneer at the Jew, 
Negro, and Catholic, slander their neigh- 
bors and, through it all, smile sanctimoni- 
ously from behind the barricade of their 
church affiliation. If the Church could 
only make its members séven-day Chris- 
tians—convince them that housing, busi- 
ness, and race relations are as much a 
part of Christianity as a rote knowledge 
of the Old Testament—neither the Church 
nor the nation would have political fears. 

Since our churches are supported by 
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some of the same people who fill our po- 
litical offices, the church, obviously, has 
failed this primary responsibility. The 
Church has likewise failed to provide the 
kind of example to the political world 
that it should provide. How can we ex- 
pect world governments to perfect a pat- 
tern of international cooperation when, 
for generations, our churches have been 
unable to set aside sectarian differences 
and work for a common goal? Similarly, 
how can we expect our people to have 
standards of political conduct more lofty 
than those on exhibition in many pulpits 
and at many church board meetings? 
Unfortunately, the “political minister”— 
who will deliver a ringing endorsement of 
any principle that advances his own 
career and who will avoid any subject that 
does not—is a sight familiar to us all; so 
is the “social minister” who searches just 
a little more painstakingly to find godli- 
ness among families whose incomes ex- 
ceed $5,000 annually; and so is the “dog- 
ma-tarian”—the man who condemns to 
hell all those who may have a lingering 
doubt as to Jonah and the whale. 

It is in these two fields that the Church 
can make its major contributions to poli- 
tics. Neither job is of the spectacular 
variety that involves national radio hook- 
ups, house-to-house canvasses, or sterling 
declarations of principle. Both require the 
hard, sweaty tasks of self-analysis, self- 
criticism, self-discipline. But if the Church 
is to be a major force in politics—and in 
my judgment it is not such a force today 
—both the Church and its members must 
themselves be exemplars of their own be- 
liefs. 

“To what extent should the Church en- 
gage in politics?” My answer would have 
to be this: To the extent that the officials 
and members of the Church can be counted 
on, in their daily and private lives, to 
uphold the Christian principles which they 
publicly, and sometimes shrilly, avow. 





“The Church as an_ institution 
should not act politically. . . . The 
Church should point out areas of 
specific Christian concern. . . .” 


BY 
ANGELINE 
GEBHARD 


Mrs. Paul Gebhard 
is legislative repre- 
sentative, Division of 
Social Education and 
Action; Chm., Chi- 
cago Christian Citi- 
senship Committee, 
United Council of 
Church Women. 

















T CHURCH, as stated in the title, ob- 
viously refers to the Church as an 
ecclesiastical institution and organization. 
The Church as an institution should not 
act politically. 

Three facts should be considered in dis- 
cussing this question: 

(1) The same constituency which makes 
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up our churches also determines, to an 
important degree, the character of our 
governmental policies and organizations. 

(2) The churchman has a compulsion 
and a duty to apply his Christian prin- 
ciples to the puzzling problems in public 
life. 

(3) The very existence of our free in- 
stitutions of Church, education, and suf- 
frage depends upon an informed electorate. 


Clarify moral principles 

Granted that it is the job of the church- 
man to apply his Christian principles to 
the problems in public life, then the 
Church should and must assist him in def- 
inite and specific ways. The Church should 
clarify the moral principles which ought 
to guide public policy. 

Our Church has, through the Division 
of Social Education and Action, prodded 
the conscience of lawmakers and the 
executive branches of government. 

The Church should point out areas of 
specific Christian concern to its church 
members. It should help develop a critical 
attitude as to the evidence put forth by 
partisan and pressure groups. It should 
encourage study and judgment based on 
fact and evidence. It should itself provide 
materials, data, and records on legislation 
for the consideration of church members. 

The Church should encourage its mem- 
bers to express their convictions to their 
legislative representatives and appropriate 
branches of government. It should en- 
courage a close appraisal of the voting rec- 
ords of the men who represent us. It 
should help the church member understand 
the mechanics and structure of our repre- 
sentative system of government. 

The Church should not identify itself 
with any political party, organization, or 
group. It should not endorse political 
candidates. It should not endorse specific 
bills on pending legislation which may be 
radically changed following committee 
hearings or through amendment. It should 
analyze pending legislation on a non- 
partisan basis. 

Admittedly the problems are complex 
and confusing. Authenticated facts and 
data are a prime essential. The bias and 
whims of our headline-conscious press, the 
crisis psychology of our radio prophets, 
and the plethora of other opinion-forming 
media, are neither adequate nor reliable 
bases for judgment. 


Capitol listening-post 

Authenticated, first hand information 
should be provided church members while 
legislation is still in flux and in a formula- 
tive state. To meet this need the Division 
of Social Education and Action has utilized 
a listening-post in Washington. It is in 
Washington that decisions of vital con- 
cern to the Christian, affecting the wel- 
fare of our people and the peace of the 
world, are made every day. The church- 
man who condemns the secular, material- 
























istic philosophy of our day, yet leaves the 
guidance of public policy solely in its 
hands, opens himself and his Church to a 
charge of hypocrisy. When the church- 
man assumes this posture I believe he does 
so chiefly because he is baffled by the com- 
plexity of social issues, ignorant of demo- 
cratic political instruments, and hampered 
by a fear of trespassing on the traditional 
separation of church and state. 

The Church cannot avoid the responsi- 
bility for spelling out the moral implica- 
tions of Christian principles in politics. It 
should carry on an effective educational 
program based on authoritative facts deal- 
ing with specific problems. It should assist 
in instructing the church member in the 
mechanics and techniques of the demo- 
cratic process. And finally the individual, 
acting in his capacity as a political unit, 
must make the ultimate and final political 
choices which set policy and establish 
law. 





“We Christians pussyfoot more 
through fear of what-will-people- 
say than of divine disapproval.” 





W. C. FROST 


Mrs. Albert D. Frost 
of Columbus, Ohio, 
is a former member 
of the General Coun- 
cul of The Presb»te- 
rian Church, U.S.A. 




















NE DEFINITION OF POLITICS is “the 

translating of the science of govern- 
ment into day-by-day reality.” I believe 
the Church should realize more completely 
than it now does its responsibility toward 
politics in this sense. Why not? The cross- 
roads where day-by-day reality meets 
eternal reality is exactly the spot where 
the Church should be found. 


Integrated Church 


We talk more and more of the integrated 
person, alive in many directions but 
focussed on one. Why not a more inte- 
grated Church, unafraid to touch any area 
of life because it is centered in the love 
of God through Christ? We Christians 
pussyfoot more through fear of what-will- 
people-say than of divine disapproval. 

If the Church is interested in every 
area of life, including that in which men 
cooperate to govern themselves, how far 
should this interest go? Should it say: 
“Do this. Do that. We have decided what 
is proper.”? Not to Presbyterians. They 
would undoubtedly go into reverse at once 
and vote an independent opposite. 

But suppose a church were to hold up 
standards of value against which political 
issues and candidates could be measured? 
Suppose a church were to stress the sensi- 
tive and living relation of freedom to re- 
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Something Different 


for your 
Christmas List 


Handsome, appropriate and of lasting 
usefulness, this gift is doubly appre- 
ciated for its personal and spiritual 
significance. 


THE UPPER ROOM 
The World’s most widely used 


devotional guide 


is ideally suited as a Christmas remem- 
brance for friends, neighbors and loved 


ones. 


1. Ina special gift combination, 
copies of The Upper Room will be 
mailed direct to your Christmas list to- 
gether with a beautiful black grained 
sheepskin cover case (into which fu- 
ture issues of The Upper Room may 
be slipped). The cover case is in- 
scribed in gold with the name of each 
recipient. With the cover case and 
The Upper Room goes a handsome 
invitation card, urging your friends to 
join you each day in the spiritual com- 
panionship of the breakfast table and 
stating that a full year’s subscription to 
The Upper Room is included in the 
gift. Prices: First gift combination, 
$1.75; additional gifts in same order, 
$1.50 each. In ordering, simply send 
list of mames to be inscribed on the 
covers, together with list of names and 
sses for mailing, 


2. Subscriptions as Christmas Gifts. 
The Upper Room will be sent with 
an appropriate gift card carrying your 
mame a stating that the recipient 
will receive a subscription to The 
Upper Reom. Two years to one ad- 
dress, or two subscriptions, $1.00. 
Additional subscriptions, 50c each. 

3. As Christmas Cards. The Upper 
Room costs no more than an ordinary 
card, yet it carries a message of spir- 
itual concern and friendliness. Price 
in lots of 10 or more to one address, 
5 cents each. Special Christmas or 
New Year envelopes for remailing, 1c 


Address all orders to 
THE UPPER ROOM 
1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 





sponsibility? Suppose a church were to 
urge every citizen to be faithful in voting, 
as a Christian duty? Suppose a Church 
were to encourage some of its able young 
men and women to become Christian 
politicians? 

A recent poll in Dayton disclosed that 
of every ten citizens eligible to vote, three 
did not register, three registered but did 
not vote, two voted automatically for the 
party they were born into, one voted auto- 
matically against the party in power, and 
one voted according to issues. Are ten of 
us to be ruled by four, only one of whom 
is using his intelligence? 


Teach citizenship 

If the Protestant Church is the parent 
of democracy, as it so often claims, it 
should not fail to sustain and nurture its 
child. The Church should put the ideal of 
Christian citizenship into its early teach- 
ings of young minds, and continue an 
emphasis on responsibility and action as 
minds mature. 

In his Testament of Devotion, Thomas 
Kelly tells us that “a practicing Christian 
must above all be one who practices the 
perpetual return of the soul into the inner 
sanctuary, who brings the world into its 
Light and rejudges it, who brings the 
Light into the world with all its turmoil 
and fitfulness and recreates it after the 
pattern seen on the Mount.” A practicing 
church can do no less. Were the Church 
to bring politics into the light to judge it, 
and bring the light into politics to re- 
create it, our democracy might well be 
thankful. 











“Many a good church member has 
proven himself a poor citizen by 
failing to exercise fully his rights of 
citizenship.” 





BY 
JAMES H. DUFF 


"| Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, member of 
the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, Carne- 
gie, Pennsylvania. 

















HE QUESTION of the extent to which 
‘Lae Church should engage in politics 
appears to me to be one requiring some 
definition of the word “politics,” and pos- 
sibly a definition also of the word 
“Church.” 

If we mean to say: should a minister or 
high official of any church exercise the 
influence of his religious office to urge the 
election or defeat of some political party, 
or a party’s candidates, then I should say 
that such a course of action in most cases 
would be imprudent, probably ineffectual 
and possibly even damaging to the prestige 
and influence of the minister within his 
own church or local community. 








If, on the other hand, the question is 
to be interpreted generally in terms of the 
contribution which church members, as 
good citizens, can and should make to 
sound and honest government, by active 
interest in public affairs, and by support- 
ing candidates who are worthy of public 
trust, then I say that the extent of the 
Church’s influence in “politics” should 
be very great. 

Under our system of government, the 
influence of churches in affairs of state 
has always been indirect, manifesting it- 
self, not through direct intervention, but 
rather through the free expression of the 
will of a people enlightened by Christian 
teaching. 

No government on earth has ever been 
more deeply influenced by Christian prin- 
ciples than has the government of the 
United States. Yet, there are few govern- 
ments in the world in which the division 
between Church and State has been so 
complete. 


Our heritage 

This is part of our Nation’s heritage of 
religious freedom, and a right which is 
cherished by the churches themselves. 

Wherever we find a local community 
which is characterized by lawlessness, cor- 
ruption in public office, a high rate of 
juvenile delinquency or other disturbing 
factors, we usually find a community 
where the people have long been indiffer- 
ent, and where the churches are not exer- 
cising their full influence. 

Under our American system, the people 
themselves are the government. If there 
are abuses, then the fault must lie with 
the electorate which permits such a situa- 
tion to exist, whether through indifference 
or through actual support. 

Such a situation presents a problem 
for the churches of the community to at- 
tack at its roots, not by assailing political 
candidates or engaging in partisan poli- 
tics, but by bringing about a spiritual 
reawakening within the community and 
engendering in the minds of the people a 
higher sense of values. 

It is my feeling that the Church should 
be above partisan politics, and that the 
pulpit should be something higher in the 
community than a platform for political 
oratory, although this does not preclude, 
in any sense, a free discussion of moral 
issues and community problems which 
bear a direct relationship to government. 

As for the members of the Church, they 
should be encouraged in every way to 
participate in government, even if only 
by casting a ballot on election day. Many 
a good church member has proven himself 
a poor citizen by failing to exercise fully 
his rights of citizenship. 

If government is to derive the greatest 
benefit from the moral influence of the 
Church, it can do so only through the 
genuine participation of church members 
in governmental affairs. 
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Little girl acquires foster “child” in ceremonial adoption proceedings. 


The toyrarian is tops with youngsters who benefit 


from new scheme for distributing playthings. 


By TAMARA ANDREEVA 


@ From rts BIRTHPLACE in Los Angeles, the 
toy-loan plan has fanned out to other west- 
ern cities, and wherever it has gone, child 
delinquency has almost vanished. We believe 
that many of the churches asking what they 
can do for neighborhood children can find 
one answer in Toy Loan libraries. 

—Tue Epitors 


ER MOTHER stood by as little Marie 
knelt by her bed, folded her hands in 
prayer, and muttered, “Please bless Daddy 
. and Aunt Nellie . . . and the toy- 
rarian, .. .” What childish fancy was rep- 
resented, her mother wondered, by the odd 
“toyrarian”? 

The prayer finished, she inquired cau- 
tiously who the toyrarian was. 

“Oh, she is just a lady down the block,” 
the child said lightly. “She gives toys to 
the kids for free.” 

Marie’s mother was upset. She did not 
know her little girl was addicted to beg- 
ging. Furthermore, the child’s father had 
bought her a brand new scooter just the 
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other day. “Don’t you have enough toys, 
darling?” the mother asked. “Oh, yes,” 
Marie cried, “I do. But the toyrarian 
can give me a new toy every week, and 
it does not cost anything.” 

The matter, the mother decided, would 
bear investigating. She sought out that 
toyrarian to see what was going on. In a 
house down the block she found a room 
filled with all kinds of toys and overrun 
by all kinds of children, all borrowing 
toys on a card, just like books from a 
library. On the shelves around the toy- 
rarian’s desk were dolls, scooters, min- 
iature gas ranges and telephones, toy 
soldiers, and games—an assortment of 
which any toy store could have been 
proud. The toys were not new, but they 
were clean and neatly refurbished. 

The mother learned that the toys were 
given to the children free, on loan basis. 
Some could be kept a week, some longer. 
All had to be returned in a reasonably 
sound condition. “That,” the toyrarian 
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explained, “teaches the child responsibil- 
ity.” The Toy Loan idea was not new, 
she told Marie’s mother. It had been in 
existence for several years. There were 
many such libraries all over greater Los 
Angeles. And no, a child did not have to 
be destitute to borrow toys. 

Perhaps the most interesting disclosure 
Marie’s mother heard was that wherever 
a toy library opened, delinquency declined 
markedly. After that, she did not have 
any qualms about Marie’s going to the toy 
library or mentioning the toyrarian in her 
prayers. 

Toy Loan was started in 1935 by Mrs. 
Gertrude Petty, principal of the Los 
Angeles Manchester Elementary school, in 
an attempt to stop delinquency in her dis- 
trict. The germ of the idea came to her 
when one of the teachers reported that a 
certain group of boys was caught stealing 
spools of thread from a store. Now what 
would boys want with thread? Investiga- 
tion showed that they wanted no part of 
the thread. What they wanted was the 
spools on which the thread was wound to 
make wheels for their racing scooters, 
fashioned from discarded apple boxes. 

Mrs. Petty’s counter-move was to set 
aside a room in her school as a receiving 
center for tovs, and to issue a wide appeal 














Children who have proved their ability 
to take good care of borrowed toys are 
allowed to choose others they want. 


Normal wear and tear takes heavy toll 
of toys. Volunteer workers renovate 
play things, insure good running order. 


It’s better than a toy store; instead of just wishing, he gets the toy he wants. 


to Parent-Teacher Associations for toy 
donations. Playthings poured in, in a flood. 
Volunteer teachers were appointed as first 
toy librarians, and the Toy Loan move- 
ment was underway. 

It proved such a spectacular success in 
the Manchester school area—delinquency 
was stopped in a week—that other schools 
asked for details. Toy libraries started 
springing up all over Los Angeles, and by 
that time civic-minded individuals and 
organizations took a hand in the program. 

One difficulty seemed insurmountable. 
Toy breakage was vast and inevitable. 
Something had to be done to maintain the 
stock, or the toy libraries’ doors would 
have to close. Volunteers were willing to 
work in their spare time, but there were 
not enough of them. In the early days 
WPA sent expert toy makers to help. Un- 
employed persons from the county relief 
rolls also contributed their labor. 

It took a business woman of many 
years’ experience, Mrs. Margaret Fling, to 
turn the breakage problem to a positive 
advantage. When she was made head of 
Toy Loan work in Los Angeles, she in- 
sisted that there be no charges and no 
scolding for breaking the toys. Instead of 
penalizing a child for careless or abusive 
handling of a toy, Mrs. Fling counseled 
praise and respect for good care. She saw 
toy loan as a character-building program. 
It was to teach the child to accept, not 
shun, responsibility. An honor roll system 
was set up for children with consistent 
records of returning toys in good condi- 
tion, with special privileges to children 
who made the grade. 

Knowing that boys were by nature more 
destructive than girls, toyrarians helped 
them get on the honor roll by starting 
ther with caring for small metal toys such 
as cars, trucks, planes. Boys went on the 
honor roll if they returned the borrowed 
toys on time, and in reasonably good con- 


dition. Scratches and dents were expected, 
but the toy was supposed to be in one 
piece. 

Several examples in Mrs. Fling’s files 
prove that such an honor system has much 
to do with improving the child’s character. 
The kindliness with which a toy librarian 
treats her clients bears rich fruit. Even- 
tually the child discovers that honesty is 
rewarded. One boy kept borrowing two 
toys—one for himself, one for a “li'l 
brudder.” Once a scooter he borrowed 
was returned hopelessly shattered. He 
blamed his brother. ‘ 

“Why, your little brother must be 
awfully strong,” was all that the toy- 
rarian said, and allowed him to take out 
another scooter. 

In addition to that the boy checked out 
a very small toy. “For me little brudder,” 
he said sullenly. Fifteen minutes later he 
was back, tears welling in his eyes. 
“Lady,” he said, “I ain’t got no brudder. 
I broke the scooter.” 

“That is all right,” the librarian con- 
soled him. “Just take it easy on those 
curves.” He promised to be careful and 
has been the library’s most careful bor- 
rower ever since. 


Deed is praised 

If the toy is returned in fair shape, the 
toy librarian praises the deed, not the 
child. The idea is not to inflate his ego, 
but to imbue -him with willingness to ac- 
cept responsibility. For each toy returned 
in good condition, he receives a “good” 
mark. When he gets twenty good marks, 
he can take out three toys all at once. 
After several weeks of returning the three 
on time and unbroken, he is entitled to 
an honor gift, a choice of a small toy from 
a special gift shelf. That is a great 
moment. 

Although not all children borrowing 
through Toy Loan are poor, quite a few 
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Most popular lady in the neighborhood is the toyrarian, who “gives toys for free.” 


never have owned a toy of their own. 
Some such children wander into a toy 
library after hearing of its wonders. At 
first they are suspicious. By the time they 
must leave, they are in a sort of delirious 
delight. One little boy wanted to borrow 
a pair of roller skates and could not be- 
lieve he would be allowed to take the 
skates home for nothing. “When you 
bring them back in a week and show them 
to me,” the librarian explained patiently, 
“you can take them out again.” 

“Don’t believe it,” the boy said. 

“Just wait and see,” the librarian said. 
“Go ahead, take this pair now.” 

The little boy thought this over, de- 
cided he’d best take the skates. Hastily 
he started buckling them on. “You can’t 
do that,” the librarian corrected. “If you 
skate across the room you will scratch the 
floors. Take the skates, but put them on 
outside.” But the boy had the skates, and 
no one was going to cheat him out of 
them. He got down on his hands and 
knees, skates still on, and crawled towards 
the door. 

If a big doll is the girl’s heart’s desire, 
she has to sign up for an adoption plan. 
This parallels in most details the plan for 
adopting a real baby. 

It works this way: The girl picks out 
her doll and takes it home with her. Every 
two weeks she has to bring the doll back 
for inspection. Meanwhile she is free to 
borrow all other toys she needs to play 
house. If she takes good care of the big 
doll for three months, she gets her first 
adoption papers. After six months, if the 
doll is still intact and the little girl still 
wants her—which she usually does most 
desperately—she can adopt the doll. At a 
regular adoption ceremony, a black-clad 
jurist is present, and reads to the child 
and her friends and toyrarians the adop- 
tion papers couched in legal wherefores 
and whereases. The only difference be- 
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tween these and real adoption papers are 
pictures of dolls on the face of the docu- 
ment. Since 1935, 35,000 dolls have been 
thus adopted. 

The adoption dolls are beautiful, expen- 
sive dolls, donations of the biggest stores 
in Los Angeles. Some are new, others 
have just a scratch somewhere, disqualify- 
ing them for a regular sale. 

When a glaring injustice of conditions 
in which a child has to live is revealed, 
Mrs. Fling turns the case over to appro- 
priate social agencies. One little girl kept 
borrowing a rather large baby buggy, sup- 
posedly for her doll. She was constantly 
late about bringing it back, and most un- 
willing to give it up. When questioned by 
the toyrarian as to why she could not 
select some other toy, she said tearfully: 
“If I take some other toy back, what'll 
my little brother sleep in?” 


Happy youngsters 

Figures like 78,329 gift toys awarded 
to children for good handling, and 676,499 
children registered in greater Los Angeles 
toy centers show that thousands of young- 
sters are being made happy. 

At the moment, thirty-seven toy cen- 
ters are in operation in Los Angeles city 
and county, and around 40,000 children 
borrow toys regularly. The city’s Proba- 
tion Department and a lay group called 
the Los Angeles Community Coordinating 
Council back Toy Loan. The council’s 
elected board of supervisors controls Toy 
Loan funds, which will finance buildings 
for each Toy Loan center. 

Organizing a Toy Loan library takes 
real managerial skill. That is why Mar- 
garet Fling tours the country to give her 
experience to other communities. She has 
helped establish toy libraries in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Milwaukee, and 
predicts the launching of more in other 
large cities. 


Thanks to toy loan, future homemakers 
can “play house” with varied stock of 
furniture and other housekeeping toys. 


Accident victims receive tender care at 
toy loan hospitals. Dolls are donated 
by fortunate children and toy stores. 
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“PRESBYTERIAN LIFE AGAIN! 


That’s a Real Christmas Present” 


Thanks, Santa, that's fine. 
Increasing numbers of readers are 
sending “Presbyterian Life” as a 
Christmas gift. They know why the 
magazine of the Church belongs on 
every Christmas list. 


To give a gift that speaks of the 
meaning of Christmas... 


To share with someone else the story of 
the forward march of Christianity . .. 


To have your gift appreciated all 
year long . . . GIVE PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE THIS CHRISTMAS. 


A card like the one below will go to 
the person to whom you give Pres- 
byterian Life. The coupon at the bot- 
tom of page is for your convenience. 


PRESBYTERIAN UFE, 321 S. 4th St, 
Philodelphic 6, Pennsylvania. 

Please send PRESBYTERIAN UFE os my gift to: 
Nome 








Address____ 





City 








Curch___ 
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By JANETTE HARRINGTON 


N A DARKENED ROOM, a small group sat 
I watching a story of Korean heroism 
unfold on the screen. The pictures were 
grim (see above). Narration was in 
Korean, and the film’s chief actor and 
producer, Andrew C. K. Whang (the 
musician on the cover) translated as the 
film went along. When the soundtrack 
faded, the versatile Mr. Whang, who gives 
radio broadcasts back home, filled in im- 
promptu. 

When it was over, we sat stunned and 
silent. We knew that Christians in Jap- 
anese-occupied territories suffered persecu- 
tion during the war. We knew that per- 
secution of a similar kind is going on in 
Communist-dominated North Korea to- 
day. It is one thing to read these things 
in the newspapers; it is another to see 
them before your eyes. 

You ask—because your mind can’t quite 
accept such stark truth—“Did these things 
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Imprisoned for defying Japanese, Pastor Choo (center) is visited by wife. Producer Whang plays pivotal role in film. 


—imprisonment, beating, torture—actual- 
ly happen?” And Whang, nodding and 
smiling, with no diminution of habitual 
Oriental courtesy, replies, “Yisss, they 
happened. They happened to me.” 

The half-drama, half-documentary mo- 
tion picture, called “Criminals without 
Crime,” deals with one church and one 
minister, but it speaks for the 5,000 Chris- 
tians in Korea who were imprisoned dur- 
ing the war, and especially for the seventy 
who died as the result of ill treatment. 
It has as its central character a minister 
named in the film “Pastor Choo,” whose 
counterpart in actual life was a well known 
Christian leader in Peyang. Arrested for 
defying the Japanese to stand by his con- 
victions, he died in prison. A young co- 
worker, Mr. Kim, fares even worse, but 
lives. (One of the movie's harrowing 
scenes shows him undergoing the famed 
Japanese water treatment.) 

“Criminals without Crime” is the first 
all-Korean movie ever to be made, Film 





Christians in Korea 


Andrew Whang’s film shows present-day martyrs for the faith 


production in Korea, carried on by Jap- 
anese companies before the war, halted in 
wartime, and no American films could be 
circulated. The only religious film avail- 
able was an Italian production called “The 
Christos.” Whang, who was then with 
Korea’s Presbyterian General Assembly, 
visiting congregations and putting on pro- 
grams, used it to show in churches. 

After liberation, Whang called a group 
together and showed them “The Christos.” 
He told them of his plan to film the life 
of Pastor Choo. “I will gladly play the 
part of Choo,” he offered. “But we need 
professional actors for other roles.” It 
was a big order, for Communists had taken 
over the movie companies, and for paid 
actors to play in such a film meant the 
risk of their jobs. Reluctantly they 
agreed; in the film, all the major parts ex- 
cept Pastor Choo are taken by profes- 
sionals, while 600 Presbyterian elders, 
church members, and children play “extra” 
roles, It is noteworthy that before pre- 
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duction ended, the hired actors all became 
converted to Christianity. The young man 
who played Kim is even now on his way 
here to study theology. 

Whang produced the film from loans and 
contributions at a cost of $64,000. Scarce 
film was borrowed from the AMG. 

To date, the movie had few Korean 
showings because of lack of equipment. 
But by arrangement with The Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, projectors are 
soon to be provided. Whether the film 
is adapted to American use depends on 
solution of technical difficulties. 

Whang, who is forty-three, married, and 
the father of four, has been in this country 
for over a year studying at the Biblical 
Seminary in New York. When he goes 
back to Korea, he will become the audio- 
visual representative for Protestant Chris- 
tian churches and colleges. 

Since he finished study at the Japan 
Theological Seminary in 1941 and went 
with the General Assembly, besides church 
visitation he has carried on a weekly 
broadcast. An accomplished musician, he 
plays thirty-two instruments, and has built 
his program around music and preaching. 

In January 1945, a radio broadcast 
based on Peter, the Rock, got him in trou- 
ble, and he was taken in for questioning 
by the Japanese. It was his seventh arrest 
—for being a Christian—since Japan took 
over Korea in 1910. 


Acquainted with persecution 

Coming from a Christian family, An- 
drew Whang has known religious persecu- 
tion all his life. As a student and teacher 
in Christian schools, he was four times 
arrested on suspicion of participation in 
nationalistic plots, all Christians being 
suspects because of the democratic nature 
of the Christian doctrine. 

Just before Pearl Harbor, when he was 
in Tokyo, he had his most serious run-in 
with authorities. Suspicion centered on 
the volume of mail he was receiving from 
Korea. The Japanese picked him for a 
spy, imprisoned him for seven months. 

From his experience, Whang acquired a 
healthy if distasteful regard for the pecu- 
liarly fiendish ingenuity of the Japanese 
way with political prisoners. There were 
short periods in prison when Whang was 
not actively persecuted. During these in- 
tervals he completed his seminary thesis, 
and made twenty-one conversions among 
fellow prisoners. 

But at the end of each waiting period, 
he would be brought in “to confess.” The 
questionings were always preceded by 
beating and torture and followed by fur 
ther opportunity to “repent.” 

One of the inevitable “audience reac- 
tions” to Whang’s movie is that it is too 
hard on the Japanese. But Japanese Chris 
tians who have seen the film say not. 

One thing is sure: it drives home the 
realization of what it means to be a Chris 
tian in Korea, in wartime and today. 
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THOUGH BLIND, I SEE 
(Continued from page 5) 


They assume that the man just follows 
along where the dog wants to go. The 
question I’m asked most of all is: “How 
does that dog know where you want to 
go?” I was visiting in a hospital recently 
and a nurse remarked that she simply 
could not understand how the dog could 
read the room numbers. 

My wife and I have many a good laugh 
over the strange and amusing ideas that 
people have about Seeing Eye dogs. Most 
people do not realize that the dog works 
by my direction, and that I have to keep 
my sense of direction. This offers me a 
splendid opportunity to press home the 
thought that it is most important for all 
of us to have a definite sense of direction 
and purpose in life. 

My observations on life form the sub- 
stance of the address which I have given 
extensively; I call it “Adventures in Dark- 
ness.” Many have said that I have helped 
them to regain faith and courage. I be- 
lieve the Lord is using my blindness to 
help open the eyes of others. 

I am happy in the knowledge that I can 
still be of service to God. And my life is 
not nearly as dark as people suppose for I 
have come to believe the word of the 
Psalmist when he says: “For thou wilt 
light my candle: the Lord my God will 
enlighten my darkness.” 

A few months ago we moved back to the 
city. I was called to a little church that 
had been without a pastor for a long time. 
With the work of a pastorate and my lec- 
turing, I am busily engaged in work that 
uses my best talent and energies. I no 
longer feel that the days of my usefulness 
are over, but I .have hope for the days 
ahead. I live in the darkness, but I do 
not live alone. There walks One with me 
who is able to make even the darkness 
light, and by the light of his presence I 
have discovered the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. It is God my maker who gives 
me songs in the night. 





“The Book of All Nations’ 


(Concluding Bible selections for Decem- 
ber, chosen by the American Bible So- 
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THE FIRST annotated King James Version of 
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young Christians are the 7,313 separate 
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“The Light Which Shines ‘Coo Bright’ 


“And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness comprehended it not” (John 1:5) 


“A few days ago,” writes a Hebrew Christian brother in 
Germany, “we received a food parcel from you. My wife and 
three children received it with thankful hearts and with visible 
joy. When I returned home from my missionary tour visiting 
Jewish displaced persons, I could still see the radiance and the 
joy reflected in the faces of my family. 


“In these days of distress the /ight of love shines almost too 
bright for our dimmed eyes. How bright is the light of love 
which comes from the hearts of believers in the land of Amer- 
ica! We greet all Christian friends in the fellowship of our 
Lord, who helped to prepare such joy.” 


At this Christmas Season and all year round, it is our God- 
given privilege to bring such joy and light into the hearts and 
lives of men, women, and children, who for His sake have 
suffered more than flesh and blood can endure. It is a pre- 
cious testimony for the undying and ever active love of our 
Saviour, a testimony of the highest potentiality in our hatred- 
ridden and sorrow-marred days. 


Will you help us for His sake to bring sustenance to the 
hungry and weary, tidings of joy to the sorrowful and afflicted, 
and the message of salvation to those yearning for His love? 
You will honor His nativity best by sending your love gifts for 
His suffering brethren in their hour of testing and trial. 
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Coeducational Colleges 


ALMA COLLEGE 





Academically superior Positively Christian 






ences and music, leading to A.B., B.S., and 
B. Mus degeene 
“Where Friendliness links learning to living” 
Dale D. Welch, President 
ALMA, MICHIGAN 








CARROLL COLLEGE 


CENTRE COLLEGE 


OF KENTUCKY 


Aca Ny ° re OS 0 ei 
Coeducational. Courses in liberal arts, sci- == eer F unded 1819 


Presby terian Ralph Waldo Lloyd, President 
LIBERAL ARTS Maryville, Tennessee 
SCIENCES 
MUSIC 
FINE ARTS 


MARYVILLE A Presbyterian, coeducation- 
COLLEGE al liberal arts college of 900 

students, emphasizing high 

Founded 1819 scholarship, low expenses, 
positive Christian training. 








WES STMINSTER 


A liberal arts college limited to an en- 
rollment of 800 where individualized 
instruction, personal campus relation- 
ships and Christian atmosphere prevail. 
NELSON VANCE RUSSELL, President 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


Colleges For Men and Women 
On Separate Campuses 
Highest Accreditation 


Semesters begin Sept. & Feb. 


WALTER A. GROVES, President 
Box 401-L, DANVILLE, KY. 


The only Protestant college in a large 
home mission field. 
“Personalized education” 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 














HANOVER COLLEGE 


Hanover, Indiana 


Established 1827. A remarkable recent growth 
makes Hanover a college you should not fail 
to imvestigate. Overlooks the Ohio Riwer. A 
arriculum of liberal arts and sciences with 
preparation for business, teaching, coaching, 
professional and graduate studr 


Men’s College 











THE COOPERATION OF MINISTERS 
is solicited for the recruiting of 
earnest young women to be trained in 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION and 
SOCIAL WORK by 
SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


The College —_— —~ po Sent one guetustes of all 
t 








MACALESTER COLLEGE 
Coeducational, fully accredited, modern, 
balanced curriculum in liberal arts, 
sciences, vocations, personnel services. 


Charles J. Turck, President 


St. Paul 5 Minnesota 








Confers the degree of : Sc. in either of these fields 
after four years of at 


CHRISTIAN IN PURPOSE. © SCIENTIFIC IN METHOD 
Second Semester begins January 26, 1949 
Costs moderate 
Write for further information: 


Ph. D., 


President 
S111 Powler Avenue, Cleveland 4, Ohio 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Found- 
ed in 1826, Arts, engineering, and pre- 
professional courses. 

RALPH COOPER HUTCHISON 


President 
Easton, Pennsylvania 

















WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri 
A Presbyterian College for Men 
Nearly a century of proved ability to 
meet current needs oat tenn the values 
of a liberal education that is Christian. 
WILLIAM W. HALL, JR., Ph. D., President 
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Conducted by RAYMOND LUNDQUIST 


College doesn’t interest me 

Question: My father, a grocer, always 
dreamed I would study for a profession. 
I want to follow him in the grocery busi- 
ness. I have no interest in college, and 
my high school teachers say I am not cut 
out for further book learning. How can I 
reconcile Dad to this without hurting 
him?—H. B. L. 


Reply: Fathers would not be truly 
fatherly unless they sternly dreamed and 
nobly planned for the advancement of 
their sons. But even the best of fathers 
must pause to define advancement. It does 
not necessarily mean sitting behind a wal- 
nut desk rather than standing behind a 
pine counter. 

Our Lord knew the hard and exact 
labor of working with wood in the making 
of yokes and doors, and the hard and 
exact labor of working with words. No- 
where does he imply that hand-work is 
less honorable than head-work. All work 
is honorable to the degree that it follows 
your bent and is done for the love of God 
and the joyous help of men. 

Fathers need to remember also that the 
aptitudes and tastes of their sons must 
be matched with corresponding vocations 
or else the lives of their sons will be 
choked by frustration and the dust of 
intolerable dullness. 

Since you know what you want and have 
a clear idea of what you can do, plan to 
spend as much time as you can with your 
father learning the details and principles 
of his business. He will enjoy and be 
deeply moved by your companionship, and 
presently you, having proved your authen- 
tic interest by your introductory works, 
will have the chance to give him your 
explanatory words. 


My best friend cheats 

Question: Recently my math teacher 
called me in after school and asked if I 
had seen one of my classmates, who hap- 
pens to be my best friend, cheating in the 
exam that day. I had actually seen him 
cheat, but knew that if I told the truth 
he might flunk the course. What should 
one do?—J. K. H. 


Reply: Go to your friend and in your 
most sympathetic manner tell him how 
cheating is a temptation all people face, 
and that you, too, have felt it eating at 
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your integrity. Persuade him to confess 
his guilt to the math teacher. Then ex- 
plain that you tried to cover up for him, 
but that you know you did wrong, for in 
fact nothing can really be covered up. 
Try to make him sorry for cheating and 
not sorry merely for having been caught. 
Why not then, both of you, pray God for 
forgiveness. 

Go together to your teacher and tell 
her your whole story. Your friend will 





probably have the chance to take another 
examination, and your own conscience will 
be cleared. You will be surprised to find 
how deeply moved your teacher will be. 


Love cannot be legislated 


Question: I was a delegate to Blairs- 
town Summer Conference 1948 from a 
Negro congregation. The delegate assigned 
to share my room and her mother, who 
accompanied her, objected to the assign- 
ment and complained to the administra- 
tion. I was asked to move to the room 
of the only other Negro delegate.—N. B. 


Reply: In the early church there was 
no self-conscious sensitivity about racial 
lines. When Philip found himself in the 
regions of Gaza and overheard an Ethi- 
opian reading the prophecy of Isaiah, he 
drew near and was invited to “come up 
and sit with” the Ethiopian (Acts 8:31). 
Paul, in his famous address to the Atheni- 
ans, affirmed the doctrine of the blood 
unity of mankind (Acts 17:26) and the 
need on the part of “all men every where 
to repent” (Acts 17:30). To this day you 
will find in the countries that gave us the 
geographical cradle for first century Chris- 
tianity a natural openness of mind on this 











CATECHISM of 
THE UNITED 
CHURCH OF CANADA 


Tenth Printing 





Thousands of copies are being used 
in congregations of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. A. 


Price - Five cents per copy; 25 copies 
for $1.00 


Order From 


The Board of Evangelism & Social Service, 
The United Church of Canada 


299 Queen St. W. Toronto, Canada 
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YOU CAN EARN MONEY 
For yourself, church or social organizations 
... distribute “ONE HUNDRED GOLDEN KEYS 
TO THE KINGDOM.” See our advertisement on 
back outside cover. Write for details today. 
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The Revised Standard Version of the 


NEW TESTAMENT 


HIS popular version is the choice of thousands throughout America. 
Beautiful present-day English makes this New Testament easier to under- 
stand and an inspiration to read. Large clear type extends across the page. 
Colorful selection of bindings. Every Bible lover should own a copy. Get 
yours today Ideal for gifts 
Cloth $2: paper cover $1. leatherette and genuine leather $3 - $15. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 

Add interest and information to your Bible study. The scholars who revised 

the New Testament prepared this booklet telling the backgrounds of the 

Bible and the reasons for revising it. Every Bible student will be delighted 

with this valuable booklet. 72 pages. only twenty-five cents. 


UNDERSTANDING THE SCRIPTURES by Montgomery J. Shroyer 


An interesting study of the New Testament with a comparison of different 
versions. The author takes the reader step by step through each of the books 
of the New Testament comparing various passages of the REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION with the KING JAMES and AMERICAN STAND- 
ARD versions. Here is an opportunity to study the fine points of meaning 
through the differences in the three versions. 64 pages, fifty cents. 


For Sale by All Booksellers 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 

















HOW MAY ATOMIC ENERGY AFFECT YoU. —_ 


the light of final judgment according to the Bible? 

This noted Biblical ovthority, postor, professor, reveals his con- 

chsions citer extensive study of atomic physics, ancient ond 

modern philosophies and theories os related to Biblical teachings 

ond prophecdes. 

This book has profound meoning for oll Christionity, , 
other books by Dr. Wilbur M. Smith 


; ~~ 
Profitable Bible Study 
Published by W. A. WILDE CO., Boston, Mass. 
























question of relationships between races. 

When we accept opportunities for fel- 
lowship with people of other races we are 
enriched, not impoverished. Last sum- 
mer at the same conference ground you 
mention, but at another series of services, 
a white girl from Montclair, New Jersey, 
found that her room-mate was a Negro. 
She was confused and disturbed because 
it was for her a new experience. Then 
she decided to try it, and by the end of 
the week the girls were good friends. 

As an immediate result, the mother of 
the white girl, a Southerner by birth, was 
so impressed that she enlisted the help of 
other women in her church and planned a 
union service for this group with the 
women of a Negro church. 

We must remember, however, that ex- 
periences like these flow from the warm 
inside of life and are not created by 
pressure from the cold outside of life. 
Love cannot be legislated. 

If people refuse to room together, for 
example, I believe it is unwise to compel 
them to do so. All the conferences that I 
know permit changes in room assignments, 
and such changes occur sometimes among 
people of the same race. If I guess your 
mind, you would not want to room with 
someone who refused, since compulsion 
would create more problems than it would 
cancel. 

The quality of your own life in rising 
above an experience like this will create 
the magnetism to draw new friends to 
you. 


From the mailbag 


® A reader writes of my answer to the 
boy who cut his hair with a razor-comb 
and sent the savings to missionaries in 
China (Oct. 16), “Would it not have been 
better to advise this young man to get a 
real haircut when needed, thereby im- 
proving his appearance and earning power? 
His increased earning power would enable 
him to contribute far more to the cause 
of starving children than the few dollars 
he would save by cutting his own hair.” 

For a starving Chinese child a little 
now is better than more than enough too 
late. With Communism fast overrunning 
the country, fifty cents today is better 
than five dollars in 1952. This young man 
is a symbol of courage and his stand is a 
rebuke to me, for one, for my preoccupa- 
tion with personal appearance when others 
are concerned with the struggle for bare 
existence. 


® Many letters have come in dealing with 
my answer to the draft question. I will 
discuss these in a future issue. 


Eprtors’ Norte: Please address any 
questions to: “What Would You Do?” 
Department, PRESBYTERIAN LiFe, 32! 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Penn 
sylvania, Answers to these questions rep- 
resent Mr. Lindquist’s personal views. 
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For the Christmas Season 
THE JUKE-BOXES are playing 
Christmas carols at this season, and 
the release of Christmas pressings is tre- 
mendous. 
By far the best and most inclusive is 


VEN 


RCA-Victor’s “Christmas Hymns and 
Carols,” sung by Robert Shaw and his 
RCA-Victor Chorale. Pressed on four 12” 
records, this collection contains familiar 
carols and also a group of lesser-known 
European hymns and madrigals. 

For those who wish to confine them- 
selves to carols familiar to American ears, 
there are Capitol’s “Christmas Hymns,” 
sung by the St. Luke’s Choristers, a choir 
of men and boys from Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Columbia’s “Christmas Carols,” 
sung by the Murray Singers, and RCA- 
Victor’s smaller “Six Best Known Christ- 
mas Carols,” played by Lew White at the 
pipe organ and sung by his chorus. Decca 
has its “Merry Christmas Album,” in 
which Bing Crosby “croons” some of the 
fine old hymns as well as “White Christ- 
mas” and “Santa Claus Is Coming to 
Town.” 

Tempo’s “Christmas Album” features 
the familiar carols played by an instru- 
mental combination seldom heard, featur- 
ing Herb Kern at the Hammond organ, 
Lloyd Sloop at the novachord, and Wil- 
liam Arey playing the chimes. Decca has 
two excellent albums by Fred Waring and 
his Pennsylvanians. The first, “The Song 
of Christmas,” contains the story of the 
Nativity as told in Christmas songs, carols, 
and Biblical verses. The other, for chil- 
dren, is “ Twas the Night Before Christ- 
mas.” RCA-Victor’s “Christmas Carols of 
Many Lands” features French, Portuguese, 
Tyrolean, and German songs offered by the 
Vienna Choir boys. 

There are three good albums of Dickens’ 
“A Christmas Carol,” but Columbia’s 
Basil Rathbone makes a far more con- 
vincing Scrooge than either Decca’s Ron- 
ald Colman or RCA-Victor’s Eustace 
Wyatt. There are three other good Decca 
dramatic albums: “The Littlest Angel” 
narrated by Loretta Young, “A Christmas 
Gift” told by John Nesbitt with a fine 
choral background, and “Mr. Pickwick’s 
Christmas” related by Charles Laughton. 

Among the single records, Decca has 
coupled Charles Laughton’s reading of 
“The Oldest Christmas Story” (from the 
Gospel according to St. Luke) with “The 
Story of the Three Wise Men” (from the 
Gospel according to St. Matthew). Co- 
lumbia features Basil Rathbone in a read- 
ing of Thompson’s poem “Little Jesus.” 

RCA-Victor and Columbia have re- 
corded “The Messiah” in two-album sets. 
Bibletone has some of the principal parts 
on four 10” records.—THomas F. Hupson 
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VICTOR Va WEIGHT 
CHOICE OF 3 SPEAKERS 


New, unmatched Victor versatility. 
Choose the Lite-Weight with speaker to 
fic your specific needs. 

Six-inch speaker, above, ideal for Sun- 
day school classes, adult classes and 
council meetings. 


Pe ane US 


WEIGHT 


t 


Popular 9-inch speaker — for large and 
small audiences. 

Lite-Weight and matching 12-inch speak- 
er — added volume for large congrega- 
tions. 


with the 


VICTOR LITE- WEIGHT 


1émm SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE PROJECTOR 


Enlightening 16mm religious films and the 
versatile Victor Lite-Weight reveal new 
worlds of religious learning for today’s 
Sunday school groups. Young worshippers 
enjoy Bible stories in all their finest glory 
—through sight and sound—inspiring un- 
equalled religious interest. Sunday school 
teachers and adult members also thrill to 
this dynamic form of religious education— 
and appreciate Victor's versatility, portabil- 
ity and operational simplicity. 

For a gift treasured by your church for 
years to come, give the beautiful Victor 
Lite-Weight—a living remembrance. 


Aniinalograph Cashoralion 
A Division of Curtiss- Wright Corporation 
Dept. LG-16, Home Office and Factory: 


Davenport, lowa @ New York @ Chicago 
Distributors Throughout the World 
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* Made to Measure 75 
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Westminster Fellowship Accredited Summer Camps and Conferences-1948 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Junior High Camps 


ALASKA 
Southeastern (Haines) 
ARIZONA 
Chetakai (Tucson) 
Montlure (Greer) 
ARKANSAS 
Ozarks (Bonanza) 
ALTIMORE 
West Nottingham I, * Ill, IV, V (Colora, Maryland) 
CALIFORNIA 


Big Bear I, Il, Ill, : 
os Duncan I, Il (Mill Valley) 
Ee Nevada (Lamoille) 
Pacifie Palisades I, II, III 
Sacramento Presbytery (Chico) 
} ag Woods (Camp Meeker) 
San Joaquin Presbytery (Sequoia Lake) 
CATAWEA AND ATLANTIC 

Kings Mountain, N 

qnanene 
Denver Presbytery (Bailey) 
Pueblo Presbytery (Alamosa) 


FLORIDA 
Sorrento 
IDAHO 
Sawtooth (Ketchum) 
ILLINOIS 


Alton Presbytery (Pere Marquette Park) 
Chicago I, Il ~_ 
East Bay I. i hecenianton? 
Northern Illinois (Long Lake) 
Southern Illinois (Benton) 
INDIANA 
Kosciusko (Winona Lake) 
oys 
Girls L Ul 
Vincennes I, I] (Camp Bedford) 
IOWA 
Camp Arrowhead (Ottumwa) 
Cedar Falls 
Okoboji 
KANSAS 
Larned Presbytery (Camp Ford) 
Osborne and Solomon Tveshyteries (Camp Lincoln) 
Neosho Presbytery (I 


Topeka Presbytery (( A Washunga) 

Wichita Presbytery (Camp Wentz) 
KENTUCKY 

Western Kentucky (Pleasanrville) 
MICHIGAN 


Presbytery Point (Michigamme) 
Waldenwoods (Hartland) 
Western Michigan (Camp Wakeshma) 
Westminster (Roscommon) 
MID SOUTH 
East Tennessee (Maryville) 
Holston (Greenville) 
Hu-cu-na-b (Tullahoma) 
Mississippi and West Tennessee (Amory) 


MINNESOTA 
Northern Pines (Park Rapids) 
Tipit Wakon I, Il (Spring Park) 


MISSOURI 
Kansas City (Camp Jennings) 
x afayette and Sedalia Presbyteries (Camp Jennings) 
Lowis Presbytery (Arcadia Camp) 
s W. Missouri (Camp Nih-ka-ga-hah) 


MONTANA 
Flathead (Kalispell) 


Great Falls Presbytery (Riceville) 
Camp Miles (Red Lodge) 


NEBRASKA 
Lexington 


Sheldon I, Il (Columbus) 


NEW ENGLAND 
Winnipasaukee, N. HU 


NEW JERSEY 
Frenchtown I, Il 


West Jersey (Hammondton) 
New Lisbon 


NEW MEXICO 
Sandia Mountain 

NEW YORK 
Alhany-Troy Presbrteries (Lake George) 
Bieghamton Presbytery (Littl Meadow 
Buffalo Niagara Presbytery 1. If (Camp 
Champlain Presbytery ‘(Hawkeye 
Denton Lake (Holmes 
Genesee Presbytery (‘Silver Springs) 
Geneva-Lyons Presbytery (Camp Babecock-Hovey) 
(amp Gregory (Aurora) 
Hodson-North Kiver Prestyteries (White Lake) 
Minden (Bridgewater) 


Pa.) 
Duffield) 


(iteego Presbytery (Speculator) 
Rochester Presbytery ((anandaigua) 
Se. Lawrence Preebrtery (Oak Point) 


Steuben-Elmira Presbytery (Watkins Glen) 
Syracuse Presbytery ‘(amp Gregory) 
Utica Presbytery (Lowville) 


NORTH DAKOTA 





Bottineau 


oul10 

Cincinnati Preshrtery 1. tl, It ya 
‘ leveland Presbytery (Harkness Ca 

ohm base Doostvtery (Camp Wi ide oud) 
' ima Presbrtery (Celine) 
Portemcath Presbytery (Lucasville) 
Toledo Prestytery 1. {1 (Camp Yukita) 
Camp Zion 1, Il (Sparta) 

OKL AMOMA 

North Central (Roman Ne«e State Park) 
North Eastern (amp Pawnee) 
Seuth Central (Tishamine 
South Western (Quartz M+ State Park) 


Dw 


(listed by Synods) 


OREGON 
Wallowa Lake (Joseph) 
Fir Point (Glendale) 
Camp Wyeth (Cascade Locks) 
Silver Creek (Sublimity) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Blairsville Presbytery I, I \seanesstowad 
Clarion Presbytery (Maha ey) 
Kittanning Presbytery (Rimersburg) 
Lackawanna Presbytery (Kingsley) 
Cc 3 Michaux I, Il 
umberland | a (West Milton) 
ladelphia Presbytery Il, Ill, IV (Frenchtown, 


Beivione Presbytery I, II (Champion) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Black Hills (Pactola) 
Camp Lakodia (Madison) 


TEXAS 
Abilene, Brownwood and Wichita Falls Presbyteries 
(Buffalo C ~ ad 
Amarillo Pres ytery (Ceta Glen) 
Dallas Presbytery (Trinidad) 
Fort Worth Presbyter (Sazate Gap) 
Houston Presbyter (Goos “reek) 
New Orleans sa & ery he. Kitty Wake) 
Paris Presbytery We lake Camp) 


Crusader Camp (Kamas) 


, WASHINGTON 
Bellingham Presbytery (Lake Samish) 
Puget Sound (Redondo) 

Juinault (Camp Baldy) 
winlow (Rathdrum, Idaho) 
Walla Walla Presbytery (Yakima) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Colcord 
Wetzel County Camp 
WISCONSIN 
Army Lake (Lake Beulah) 
Camp Galilee (Mellen) 
WYOMING 


Skyline (Encampment) 
Big Horn Mt. (Story) 


Senior-Young People’s 
Conferences 
ARIZONA 
Chetakai (Tucson) 


Montlure I, II (Greer) 


ARKANSAS 
Ozarks W. F. (Bonanza) 


ATLANTIC 
Atlantic (Daytona Beach, Fla.) 
Hodge Presbytery (Keysville, Ga.) 


BALTIMORE 
Hood I. If (Frederick, Md.) 
West Nottingham (¢ omy Md.) 


; BLUE RIDGE 
Blue Ridge (West Perse Miss.) 


CALIFORNIA 
Bie Bear I. Il, Ill, IV (Big Bear Lake) 
Camp Lassen (Butte Meadows) 
Lake Sequoia (Camp Redwoods) 
Lake Tahoe (Zephyr Point, Nev.) 
Lake Tahoe Commissioned (Zephyr Point, Nev. 
Nevada (Lamoille, Nev.) 
Redwoods (Camp Meeker) 


: CANADIAN 
Aldersgate (Little Rock, Ark.) 
CATAWBA 

Catawba (Oxford, N. C.) 
COLORADO 


Boulder (Allen's Park) 
Denver Presbytery Bette ey) 
Mountain Park (Beulah 


pusnsba 
Florida (Sorrento) 
IDAHO 
Twinlow (Rathdrum) 
ILLINOIS 


Central Illinois (Bloomington) 

Northern Illinois (Dubuque, lowa) 

Southern Ilinois (Benton) 

Western Illinois (Monmouth) 

Westminster Lodge II, III (Saugatuck, Mich.) 


INDIANA 
Hanover (Hanover) 


Kosciusko I, If (Winona_Lake) 
New Albany-Vincennes (Bedford) 


IOWA 
Cedar Falls (Cedar Falls) 
Okoboji (Spirit Lake) 
Southeast lowa (Pella) 


KANSAS 

Camp Wentz (Ponca City, Okla.) 
Emporia IL. Il (Emporia) 
West ( oe 


ENTUCKY (U.S.-U.3.A.) 
Central sear I (Danville) 
Central Kentucky Il (Lynden) 
Eastern Kentucky (Blackey) 
Nacome (Pleasantville, Tenn.) 


MICHIGAN 
Alma (Alma 
Clear Lake loxtord 
presbytery, | Point I, oT (Michigamme) 
Boyne Falls) 
Wa woods-Witherspoon (Hartland) 
Western Michigan (Three Rivers) 


seen: MaD-20UTH 
pississinpl (Nettleton, Miss.) 
Eastern Tennessee (Maryville, Tenn.) 
Ovoca (Tenn.) (Tullahoma, Tenn.) 


MINNESOTA 
Koronis (Paynesville) 


Northern Pines (Park Reside) 
Tipi Wakan (Spring Park) 


MISSOURI 
B. B. Springs (Bowling Green) 
Hollister (Purdy 
Lindenwood (St. Charles) 

festern  &F: (Parkville) 

MONTANA 

Elliston omat 
Flathead (Som 
Miles Memorial Red Lodge) 


NEBRASKA 
Bellevue I, II (Blair) 
Lexington (Lexington) 


bas NEW ENGLAND 

Winnipesaukee (Lake Winnipesaukee, N. BH.) 
NEW JERSEY 

Blair I, Il, Ul, IV (Blairstown) 


NEW MEXICO 
Sandia (Albuquerque) 


NEW YORK 

Sooming (Speculator) 

Aurora I, Il (Aurora) 

Denton Lake I, Il, III (Holmes) 
field I, Il, IIL (Quaker Bridge) 

Green Mountain (Poultney, Vt.) 

Hunter Lake (Sullivan County) 

Oak Point I, Il (Hammond) 

Rochester Presbytery (Bristol Center) 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Jamestown (Jamestown) 


OHIO 
Bluffton (Bluffton) 
Ohio-Bethany (Bethany, W. Va 
Portsmouth  peapr ety * Briendship) 
Southwest Ohio I, Il (Oxford) 
Wooster I, II, ii, a (Wooster) 


KLAHOMA 
Chickasha (C hickasha) 
Dwight IL, I (Vian) 


: ORE 
Camp Wyeth (Cascade Locks) 
Silver Creek (Sublimity) 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Abington Hills (LaPlume) 
Clarion presbytery. (Mahaffey) 
Erie Presby a ys iertt Girard) 
Grove City VI (Grove City) 
Haverford ' rn ‘Hlavevlons) 
Huntingdon Presbytery (Mount Union) 
Lehigh Presbytery (Gardners) 
Michaux II, IIL (Gardners) 
Northumberland (West Milton) 
Pine Springs (Jennerstown) 
Redstone III, IV (Champion) 
Washington Presbytery (Bethany, W. Va.) 
Westminster Bible (Quarryville) 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Big Stone Lake wy Stone Lake) 
Black Hills (Silver Cit 
Siaas 

Buffalo Gap (Buffalo Gap) 
New Orleans (Pass Christian, La.) 
North Texas (Trinidad) 
Panhandle (Canyon) 
South Texas (Kerrville) 


UTAH 
Utah Conference Institute (Mt. Pleasant) 


WASHINGTON 
Alaska W. F. (Chilkat River, Alaska) 
Matanuska Valley cSapmnes. Alaska) 
Puget Sound (Seabec 

Wenatchee Presbytery "(ese Lake) 
Yakima Valley (Naches) 


WEST 
Camp Foster (Spirit Lake, lowa) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Colcord (Colcord) 
West Virginia (Elkins) 


WEST INDIES 
Cuba (Cardenas) 


Puerto Rico (San Gérman) 
ISCONSIN 

Camp Onaway (Waupaca) 
Chetek (Chetek) 
Green Lake (Ripon) 

WYOMING 
Skyline (Encampment) 
Story (Story) 


Older Young People’s 
Conferences 
ARIZONA 


Arizona (Montlure) - 


CALIFORNIA 
Westminster Big Bear (Big Bear Lake) 
Westminster Woods (Camp Meeker) 


ILLINOIS 
Lake Geneva (Walworth, Wisconsin) * 


KENTUCKY 
Kentucky (Danville) 


MICHIGAN 
Camp Westminster (Clear Lake, Oxford) 
OREGON 


Camp Wyeth (Cascade Locks) 


PrespytTeRtan Lire 
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“Presbyterian Hall” 
Helps Fill Housing Void 


Thanks to the efforts of the San Jose 
(California) First Presbyterian Church 
and one Mr. Gene Mancini, fifty-one co- 
eds at San Jose State College are living 
at “Presbyterian Hall” this year. 

College housing shortages aren’t news 
these days, but San Jose was particularly 
hard up with seven thousand students and 
no dormitory accommodations whatsoever. 
The Presbyterians decided they should 











San Jose pastor Pau] Goodwin hammers 
last nail into Presbyterian Hall sign. 


help out. Last May Dr. Paul J. Goodwin, 
pastor of the San Jose Church, and a 
board of nine directors started working 
on the ambitious task of providing a 
dormitory for some of the San Jose girls. 

The project might have been abandoned 
if local businessman Gene Mancini hadn’t 
heard about it. He agreed to lease a 
twenty-six room property, at a very nom- 
inal cost, to the Presbyterians. But he 
didn’t stop there. He himself spent twelve 
to fourteen hours a day to finish renova- 
tions on the building in time for the fall 
term. All told, “Pop,” as the Presby- 
terian Hall girls call him, spent some $20,- 
ooo rebuilding the house and installing 
everything from electric dishwashers to 
fire escapes. 

The project also had generous support 
from San Jose Presbyterians. They do- 
nated over $5,000 to furnish the girls’ 
rooms. Contributions from neighboring 
Menlo Park Presbyterian Church and San 
Francisco’s St. John’s Presbyterian Church 
helped to provide a basement dining room 
and social hall, new bathrooms, and a 
combined badminton and volleyball court 
on the new dormitory’s grounds. 

Most of the girls living there are Pres- 
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byterians, but other denominations are 
represented, too. One girl is from Juneau, 
Alaska; another, from Pennsylvania. So- 
cial life is just as active at Presbyterian 
Hall as that in any dorm. Especially pop- 
ular are Sunday evening “singspirations” 
in the large social hall. Presbyterial Hall 
benefactors are convinced that their ef- 
forts have been well worth while. 


Korean College 
Honors Missionary 


Less than a week before the recent 
Communist uprising in Korea (P. L., Nov. 
27) Koreans gathered peacefully at Chosen 
Christian College in Seoul, capital of 
South Korea, to honor the school’s found- 
er, Presbyterian missionary Dr. Horace G. 
Underwood. Korea’s President, Dr. Syng- 
man Rhee, and leaders in the country’s 
fight for independence including Dr. Kiusic 
Kimm and Mr. Kim Koo, spoke at the 
ceremony to unveil a bronze statue of Dr. 
Underwood, for thirty-years a pioneer in 
the country’s missionary work. 

From 1885 to 1916 the dynamic Chris- 
tion helped translate the Bible into Ko- 
rean, prepared a dictionary and grammar 
of the Korean language, founded and 
edited the first Christian newspaper in the 
country. He started a mission secondary 
school and was its principal for several 
years; he also taught in Seoul’s theologi- 
cal seminary, and assisted in the founding 
of the Severance Union Medical College 
and Hospital. 

Not content with these accomplish- 
ments, and despite ill health, Dr. Under- 
wood went on to open the Chosen Chris- 
tian College in 1915. Now, despite eco- 
nomic chaos and political unrest, over one 
thousand Koreans are studying at this 
Christian education center. Dr. Under- 
wood’s statue was given by the alumni 
and friends of the college to replace one 
given previously which was destroyed by 
the Japanese. 

Dr. Underwood’s family is still carry- 
ing on his missionary work; three genera- 
tions of them took part in the unveiling 
ceremony. As his son, Dr. Horace H. 
Underwood, said of the event, “The erec- 
tion of the present statue in this day of 
new nationalism in Korea is an interesting 
evidence of the regard which the Koreans 
have not only for Dr. Underwood but for 
missionaries and Americans who are sin- 
cere friends of Korea.” He added, “Men 
who are bitter political opponents gladly 
sat on the same platform and joined in 
tributes to their friend and the friend of 
Korea.” Four days later the Communists 
struck, 
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SELOVED ORATORIOS 
NOW AT POPULAR PRICES 
IN DIGEST FORM 


HANDEL’S 


MESSTAW 


A precious half hour of inspiring 
music, with superb soloists, 300 voices 
of Handel Oratorio Society of Augus- 
tana College, Master Cathe- 4-70 
dral Organ. Album T, 8 sides Tex 
on 10” records. Incl. 


MENDELSSOHN’S 


ELISAM 


The unsurpassed beauty of Mendel- 
ssohn’s ELIJAH, abridged . . . with 
four Distinguished Soloists, 300 voices 
of the Oratorio Society of 5- 75 
Augustana College, Master Tex 


Cathedral Organ. Album EJ, 
10 sides on 10” records, 
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THE fact that 80-year-old BLOOMFIELD 
COLLEGE has tripled her enrollment, ex- 
panded her faculty, enlarged her <a 
and completely modernized her facil 

does not change her status as a omell. = 
lege—where classes are individualized . . . 
where every student knows all the others . 
where the whole campus turns out for the 
basketball games and the socials . 


But most of all, this urban sat (40 min- 
utes from Times Square) with the suburban 
air is an institution which prepares you for 
a career, offering such features as: 


© full 4-yeer course for B. A. degree 

@ pre-professional training, recognized 
by other institutions 

@ G. |. training 

@ scholarship assistance 

@ on-campus dormitery reems for men 

@ opportunity for field werk 

@ stress on prep fer “h 
relations” 





College catalogue sent on request. Write: 
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Bringing JOB and 
WORKER Together 


Moody "a. Institute 
Chicago Illinois 


CHRISTIAN WORKERS BUREAU 








OF BETHLEHEM 
Ihe ALL NEW 


Christmas Story 


FILMSTRIP wit! ‘ Sis C th records, $15.00 


AT YOuR 5S OUSE OR YRITE DIRECTLY TO 


Catiedral“Silms 


silywood 28, Califo 


Cathedral Films, 1970 Cahuenga Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

















Please send ws { ) “HOLY CHILD OF BETHLEHEM.” = 
Enclosed $ with ol $10.00 ea. $_ with records $15.00 ea. ™ 
Pleose send ws ( ) “WHEN THE LITTLEST CAMEL KNELT.” = 
Endiosed $ with al 310.00 ea. $ with records $15.00 ea. @ 
Nome z Address _~ 


City ae = 
due S O° corte! shears, br arsteren Stttewwewew tL eee a 








December 5-12: International Golden 
Rule Week. 

This week will emphasize the need for 
Christians to share with those who are 
less fortunate, as a basis for greater na- 
tional and world understanding. The 26th 
annual observance is sponsored by the 
Golden Rule Foundation and supported 
by fifteen philanthropic organizations. 


December 12: Universal Bible Sunday. 

The high point in the month-long Bible 
reading program of the American Bible 
Society. Millions of people throughout 
the world have been asked to read the 
same Bible passages for the thirty-one-day 
period from November 25 to December 
25. See page 25 for the Society’s sug- 
gested reading selections. To aid churches 
in the observance, the Bible Society has 
mailed packets of material to churches of 
more than eighty denominations. 


December 14—15: Joint Drafting Com- 
mittee on the Plan of Reunion, Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Representatives of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S., and the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., will meet for continued discus- 
sions on reunion, following the recom- 
mendations by both General Assemblies 
that further steps toward unity be taken. 


December 19: Christmas Sunday. 

The General Assembly has designated 
this day as Foreign Missions Day, and 
asked for offerings for overseas missions. 








WANTED: Minister to serve 2 point parish 
near Ohio State University. Opportunity for 
constructive and satisfying service (building 
program experience helpful). Address reply, 
giving salary requirements and references to: 
First Presbyterian Church, Grove City, Ohio. 











WANTED: Director of Religious Education for 
a church of 1,100 members in a Presbyterian college 
town. An excellent opportunity to work with a well- 
developed program of Westminster Fellowship. 
Write giving references and qualifications to the 
Reverend Thomas A. Graham, New Providence Pres- 
byterian Church, Maryville, Tennessee. 








WANTED MINISTER: The puipit of 
Northminster Presbyterian Church, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, is vacant. Inquiries are 
invited. The correspondent and chairman of 
the pulpit committee is Mr. Marshall R. Julian, 
Route 2, Box 594, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 




















Adorn Church Services With 


17 RESPONSES | 


meee TT INTROITS—OFFERTOR IES— 
YER and BENEDICTION 


A nae.. se will be mailed you upon receipt of 
one dime (coin) 


CHARLES H. HARMER, Pub. 
1819 Sixth Ave. E., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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“HERE IT IS AGAIN... 


MIGHT NEVER HAVE BEEN 
A CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

IN 
GENNEP 4 





. . . THE FAMILIAR STORY 





church is bombed, a congregation is made prostrate by war. 
lelp comes from the Restoration Fund, and a new church rises on 
e ruins of the old. 


HE CHURCH AT GENNEP MIGHT NEVER... 
. . . HAVE BEEN REBUILT 


or hundreds of others in Europe, Asia, and the Philippines— 
ithout Restoration Fund aid. 


E ARE HAPPY FOR THE PEOPLE OF GENNEP... 


but there are congregations not so fortunate, congregations 
bromised Restoration help which have not been helped, which 
onnot be helped unless Restoration pledges still outstanding are 
sid in full. Four million dollars pledged to the Restoration Fund 
bre still unpaid. Four million dollars in Restoration promises, 
or a multitude of Christian rehabilitation projects, have not 

n redeemed. 

Making good these promises is the obligation, first and fore- 
ost, of every church and every churchman. Will you do your part? 





The Restoration Fund 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S. A. 


PAY your Restoration Pledge in FULL. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


LP your church meet its FULL commitment. 








White for the Gree Booklet, “WHAT YOU CAN STILL DO ABOUT RESTORATION.” 
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WITH THIS 
BRAND NEW 


GIFT 
SUGGESTION 








(Actual Size 7 /2“") 
Eight Beautiful Colors = 
How It Works 
Turn the dial . . . 2 \ Zl a) 
Point the arrow... a F Fak 
Look in The Key! a = 


“One Hundred Golden Revs To The Kingdom’ 


OFFER 
.. fox You 







£ 


; 










Brings new pleasure and interest to Bible reading or study. An authentic INDEX 
for ready reference to One Hundred soul stirring episodes of the Scriptures. Now 
ANYONE can quickly find the original story of ‘the handwriting onthe wall’’—“‘they 
shall beat their swords into plowshares‘“—and ninety-eight other well loved texts. 





FY—Gemeral-purpose gift design. Suitable 
for ali occasions. Light blue and gold. 


and ¢ 





— Greetings in dark blue and 
MC—(Not shown) Merry Christmas in red 





green lilies—gold cross and blue lettering 
and trim. 





Retail value 35c each. 


IFREE 


ACT NOW! (We must reserve the right to withdraw this offer without notice) and YOU WILL receive 
FREE, with each copy ordered, a beautiful 214x7” plastic, everlasting GRETE-MARK with attached 
rayon cord and tassel. Artistically impressed on the surface is the 2nd verse of the 91st Psalm. This 
Bookmark is a GENUINE ORIGINAL created by one of America’s foremost designers, Mary Norman. 








Prepared under the auspices of Church Leaders, this beautiful 
work of art is acclaimed by all who sce it as an ideal reference in- 
dicater for youngsters and adults alike. The Old Testament and 
New Testament are referred to in equal number. Printed in tradi- 
tienal Biblical style lettering, its conveniently size (71 to- 
tal diameter) permits casy reading. Lacquered surfaces give it per- 
manecncy and insure the long lasting brilliancy of its cight beau- 
tifal colors. 





YOU will want a copy of the KEYS for your own use, but it 
also makes an ideal gift for many occasions. Packaged in cel- 
lophane with a smart color gift facing on which you may 
write personal greetings, together with envelope for mailing, 
it provides an inexpensive but unusually fine remembrance 
for Birthdays, Anniversarys, Holiday or Easter Greetings 
and the unfortunate friend who is Shut-in. 


PRS, OR LES! SE OTS IPE ee ae 
| MAIL FREE GIFT COUPON TODAY! 
| ARTHUR I. MORRISON & ASSOCIATES 

THE ARCADE... CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


| T enclose check or pone order for *(8 ) for coples of your “ONE HUN- 
j DRED GOLDEN KEYS TO THE KINGDOM” at $1.00 each, to be sent to me post- 

paid RUSH. *Plus tax of 3% if purchased in Ohio. Please check in the space pro- 
| vided, the model and number of copies wanted. 


i vY.... OG.... MC.... BA . « Ll understand that I am to receive FREE with 
| each copy ordered, a GRETE-MARK ... PLASTIC BOOKMARK described above. 


NAME ........... 


| ADDRESS ...... 


ines intntadideduthicons EOE OEE bebadbens 
| Liberal quantity discounts to church and social organizations, eto. 


ee ee ee 








ARTHUR I. MORRISON & ASSOCIATES « The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 














